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1z ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—A CtassicaL 
MASTER being REQUIRED for the Fifth Class in King’s 
College School, the Council are to receive appnestions for the 
spre ntment from an who are Members of the Church - 


of Oxford or Cambridge. 
for further particular apniy te 
March 11, W. CUNNINGHAM, Esq. Secretary. 


ATRICULATION EXAMINATION AT 
E UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
Gentlemen intends to MATRICULATE are informed tha 
withthe foreman nf the Council of U Ve hereged College,a COURS. 








of INSTRUCTION, embracing the subjects requi: for that Exa- 
mination, aan delivered at the Coll by Mr. ERNEST 
ADAMS, Assistan’ 


t Master in vole College School, and Clas- 
sical Tutor at University Hall, and WILLIAM W ATSON, B.A. 
London, Assistant Master in University College School. The 
Course will commence on Tuesday, April 5th, ond the sag = 
meet on five days of the week, for two hours each doy. 

further particu apply to Mr. Apams, University ollege Senos 


RUNDEL SOCIETY, established 1849, for 
promoting the Knowledge of Art. Casts from Mr. Ch ever- 
ton’s sors ag or of the Theseus and Ilissus, in the Elgin ‘ollec- 
tion, may , by application, at Messrs. Colnaghi’s, 14, Pall 
Mall East, 1 VL 1s. (to Ley 128, 6d.) each. deotte- Bronse 
copies of the Theseus may be had at Messrs. Elkington’s, 22, 
Bagent: street, price 101. 10s. (to Members 91. 9s.) 
Cheverton obtained a Prize Medal for the Theseus at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. 
Annual Subseription to the Society, 11. 1s., entitling Members to 
all Engravings and socks published, payable at Coutts’s Bank ; 


or 14, Pall Mall East. 
G. AUBREY BEZZI, Hon. Sec. 


OYAL ACADEMY .OF ARTS, Trara.aar- 
SQUARE. 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 

All Works of PAINTING, SCULPTURE, or ARCHITEC- 
Pedy intended for the ensuing EXHIBITION at the ROYAL 
CADEMY, must be sentin on MONDAY, the 4th, or TUES- 

Day. the Tae of APRIL next, after which’ time no Work can 
possibly be received, nor can any Works be received which have 

already, been n publicly exhibited. 

AME ctures and Drawings must be in gilt frames. 
oi Wpaintings weer gam and~ Ppuene with wide margins are 
inadmissible. ve breadth in frames, as well as projecting 
moulding, may prevent Pictures obtaining the situation they 
otherwise merit. 

The other Regulations necessary to be observed may be obtained 
atthe Royal Academy. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Bec. 


“tne Ropat’ care will be taken of Works sent for Exhibition, 
bet the 1 Academy will ne hold itself accountable in any 
came of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 


pack: 
othe Paes of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 
the Secretary 


RTISTS' GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION for the RELIEF of DECAYED ARTISTS, 
their WIDOWS and ORPHANS. 
Incorporated by — be od 1843, under the immediate 


rotec' 
Her Most Gracious M AJ ESTY THE QUEEN. 

Potron—His Royal —— PRINCE ALBERT, K.G, 
The Robie, Friends an: bers are respectful interme’ 
ae ¢ => arr: BIGHT ANNIVERSARY DINNER will 
s’ Hall, = SATURDAY, rene 16, when 

the Hight Hon th the SARL GRANVILLE ett take the Chair. 
Ww. y ROPER, Assistant Secretary. 


EICESTERSHIRE FINE ARTS SOCIETY 


d ART-UNIO 
‘resident— race the DUKE OF RUTLAND. 

The SECON D Ex HiBITION of this Society will take place at 
Ge Tews Museum, Leicester, in the month of JULY of the pre- 
sent yea 

Pictures for Exhibition must be addressed to the Hon. Secre- 
tary, Town Museum, Leicester, and must be delivered on or before 
the &th of July. 

Mr. Joseph Green, of 14, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, is 
the London Agent of the Society, to whom Pictures from London 
and the neighbourhood must be delivered not later than the 30th 


of June. 
By order of the Committee. 
JOHN FLOWER, Hon. Secretary. 
Leicester, March 10, 1853. 














p Bebe ne Professor of the German Lan- | 

and Literature, begs to inform his Pupils and Friends 

that te has REMO VED from 18, Great Portland-street, to3, Great 
ARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HE MISSES WADDINGTON receive a 

LIMITED NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES to BOARD 

and EDUCATE in the English and French Languages, and, with 

the assistance of able Masters, every accomplishment essential to 

a polite education. waleiey. which is remarkably salubrious, is 

pleasantly situated two miles from P of 
the highest ——~ can be given. 

Shiriey, March, 1 











OTHIC HALL CLASSICAL and MATHE- 

MATICAL SCHOOL, conducted by a Member of the Uni- 

versity of Cambridge.—Every exertion is used to inculcate sound 

principles of =——- and morality, as also to secure the health, 

comfort and intellectual improvement of the Be in —Prospectuses 

wrzgrecs on application to the Principal, Gothic Hall, Enfield, 
x. 





YDE HOUSE SCHOOL, WINCHESTER. 
—DR. BEHR, assisted by three "Gentlemen from the Uni- 
versity of Some anda French Master (all of whom are resi- 
Geen with “ undertakes the EDUCATION of a LIMITED 
NUMBER of PUPILS. the Sons of Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
with a view to prepare them for the Public Schools, Naval and 
Military we or any of the various Professions. 
System of Instruction includes: 
1, The cLassics and MATHEMATICS. 
2, The MODE a LANGUAGES, for oe soupieition of which 


re than 
3. The | USUAL BR ANCHES ES of a D ENG GLISH EDUCATION. 
ri ropeitic CATION, DRAWING, FENCING, and MILITARY 


A oF any rr these cairable, may be made more or less prominent 
“The "ESTABLISH MEN ‘T IS DIVIDED INTO ay UPPER 





AND A E CHUOL, Pupils, below the ~ a f ten, being 
thus kept te from their Seniors, both in the hours of Study 
an 


on. 
. References may be made to the Parents of Pu) upila and others, 
eral N Dignitaries of the Church, and indi- 





se 
eiuals of high standing in society. 

TERMS: Per Annum. 

If under Twelve 40N of Ase eneesece 50 Guineas. 

Above thatage .......... seeeeee 60 Guineas. 


No extras whatever, cman Books par’ Medical attendance. 
The EASTER TERM will commence on Thursday, March 3ist. 


ENMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

Conducted _by Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr 

Cc. P. Mason. oo. Fellow of University Coll London, and 

— iy pfofessor 0 of General L: Literature in the Lancashire Inde- 
pen 





Principal—Mr. C. P. MASON 
_, The aim of | the course of study pursued at the above-named 
wi and extensive scholar- 





is 
ship and sound h ical di 
with Modern Languages, Mokena Chounieter, and the elements 
of Natural Science in general, together with a! I the essential fea- 
tures of a thorough English Education. The French and German 
languages are taught by native Professors. In special cases the 
course of study may so as to meet the particular re- 
quirements of the pupil. 
It may be accepted as some indication of the success with which 
o objects aimed at are realized, that all the pupils in the first 
of sufficient to become candidates, to the number of five, 
the last Matriculation Examination of the University of 





ondon. 

The educational and domestic arrangements offer unusual faci- 
lities for elder pupils. There is also a separate preparatory depart- 
~~ for junior pupils, with im ry school-room and play-ground. 

may tt the School; and of Messrs. 
Lindsey & Mason, Bs, Basiughall- ical, Mr. Churchill, Princes- 
street, Soho ; a 
Messrs. Relfe Brothers, Steg Be Bectuciens, 150, Aldersgate-street, 








ADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL 


An oopertanity of rare occurrence is at present presented to 

“J tent to become the Principal of a well- 

established ete oarding and Day School, of high repute, situ- 
ated in one of the most beautiful situations in Monmouthshire, a 
county famed for its salubrity and the charms of its scenery. The 
premises, which are capacious, were built expressly for a scholastic 
eeaienment | and are replete with convenient and suitable ar- 
there are six dormitories, lofty, and constructed with 








RT-UNION of LONDON—(By ROYAL 
CHARTER).—The SUBSCRIPTION LISTS will CLOSE 
3ist inst.—Specimens of the two Prints to be fin to every Sub- 
scriber may be seen at the Office; viz. ‘THE SURRENDER OF 
CALAIS,’ a work x national and. historical interes, a, Hi. Ro- 
binson, after H. C. Selous; and ‘CHRIST IL ‘0 CRUCI- 
FIXION.’—In addition to the above two Prints, a Prischolder 
will be entitled to select for himself a work of Art from one of the 


public Exhibitions. 
444, West Strand, GEORGE vid bial peneney 
___ March 1853. LEWIs POCOCK Secretari 


Mes! USEUM of ORNAMENTAL MANUFAC- 

Ss, inclading 8 imens fromthe Royal oy other 
© ~ ng E OPEN L » except Saturdays, from 10 till ‘ 
On Mondays and Tuesdays ; on Wednesdays, + 4, and 
Fridays, 6d. each person. *Cata 


es, 3d. each. 
ARLBOROUGH Ho que, Pall Mall. 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. 


A ROYAL CABINET PICTURE, containing 
& full- tom miniature Portraits of the Palatine Family (the 
connecti between the House of Stuart and the House of 
Hanover) La the Princes Rupert and Maurice, and the 
Frincess Sophia, painted for King Charles I., and mentioned in 

he Privat Sa of Royal Pictures in the British ‘Museum. On View 








for ri 


raits of Grasies ay ate I i. George Bat. «Goong IV. 
a Wes rious Painters.—At 
aterloo-place, London. 


Also P. 
Cromwell Pitt, Wellir 
Mr. WALEsBy's 


a view to prem and healthfulness ; and the school-room, music- 
room, examination-hall, &c, are generally admitted to be exceed- 
ingly "well adapted for their respective poses. There is a g 
lled garden, planted with choice a ge trees, attached; and 
ground for recreation, coach-houses, stabling, &c., leaving nothing 
to be required in the way of requirements for a family conducting 
a first-class school. Although possessing, in a very superior dezree, 
the advantages of the country, with delightful marine and rural 
scenery, the house closely approximates one of the most flourishing 
towns in the county; whilst railway stations (one communicating 
with London) and asteam-packet wharf, are within ten minutes’ 
walk. Reasons of a decidedly satisfactory character will be stated 
aes the present, pecans we has been 16 years in the profes- 
; and letters (from principals 
only) addressed to fr. P care of Messrs. Barker & White, News- 
paper agents, F RA London, will meet due attention. 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 

LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 

nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 


Great Exhibition Jurors’ Re > p. 274. 

“Mr. Ross prepares lenses for Port ot having the greatest 
intensity yet uced,by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal actinic and visual rays. The spherical aberration is also very 
cogetylly corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

Mr. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. There is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to the — 











NOTICE.—TO INVENTORS, ARTISTS, AND OTHERS, 
HE ROYAL POLY "TECHNIC INSTITU- 
se of ERECTING pu pail RASTER. MONDAY, for the 
urpose 0! 3 
pornese at Sohooe Ss Lene W ROOMS for a PHOTO- 
MODELS of MACHINERY, which will be.described to the 
Visitors, WORKS of ART, &c., are RECEIVED for EXHIBI- 
TION, free of expense to the Depositors, 











PHOTOGRAPHY. .-—Students are informed that 


they may enter upon a Course of INSTRUCTION in all the 

branches of the above Art, at the P peeertic Department of the 

RUYAL PANOPTICON OF SCIENCE AND ART in Leicester- 
square, on and after Monday, 2ist instant. 

By order of the Council, 

T. J. BROWN, Secretary. 


O PHOTOGRAPHERS.—Poure Cuemicats, 
and EVERY REQUISITE for the Practice of PHOTO- 
GRAPHY according to the instructions of Le Grey, Hunt, 
Brébisson, and other Writers, may be obtained, Wholesale and 
Retail, of WM. BOLTON (formerly Dymonp & Co.) Manufacturer 
of Pure Chemicals for suategengens aud other purposes.— Lists 
may be had on oop iientio 
IMPROVED AP PARATUS FOR IODIZING PAPER in 
vacuo, according to Mr. Stewart’s instructions. 
146, HoLporw Bars. 


EW IODIZED COLLODION: INSTAN- 
TANEOUS PICTURES.—J. B. HOCKIN & CO 
Strand, invite the attention of henge hers to their NEW vot 
LODION, which produces pictures in a fraction of a second. Price 
9d. per on. Keeps infinitely better ‘than any other, aud may be 
iodized to produce any requi degree of sensitiveness.— Cameras 
for developing in the open country.—A pparatus of all descriptions 

for Photography and the Daguerreotype Art.—Pure Chemicals. — 


n-4 her eg ene 
red 28th January, 1853.) 
TOKESS" “REGISTERED PORTABLE 
CAMERA, arranged to take from ten to twenty Pictures in 
the open air, without the necessity of a room to change the paper. 
It is extremely light in weight and very economi 
For ee rticulars toapply to Mr. Puiuip Dev AMOTTE, 38, Chepstow- 
y' 


place, ‘swater. 
0 PHOTOGRAPHERS. — Mr. PHILIP 
DELAMOTTE to announce that he gives INSTRUC- 
TION in the AR’ of Py OTOGRAPHY, and that he undertakes 
to teach the COLLODION PROCESS, ’and the best method of 
Printing in Six Lessons. 

He has also made errangements for Printing Calotypes for Ama- 
tonne, in large or small quantities, either from paper or glass 
negatives. 

erms may be ascertained and specimens may be seen either at 
his own residence, 38, Chepstow-place, Bayswater, or at Mr. Bell's, 
136, Fleet-sureet. 


HOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES.—A Selection 

of the above beautiful Productions may be seen at BLAND 

& LONG'S, 153, Fleet-street, where may also be procured Appa- 

ratus of every Description, and pure Chemicals for the practice of 
Photography in all its Branches. 

Calotype, poauerrestyes. and Glass Pictures for the Stereoscope. 

Bianv & Lone, Opticians, Philosophical and Photographical 

Instrument Makers, and Operative Chemists, 153, Flect-street, 























~ TEREOSCOPES and STEREOSCOPIC PIC- 
TURES.—BLAND & LONG, 153, Fleet-street, Opticians and 
Photographical_Instrument akers, invite attention to their 
stock of STEREOSCOPES of all kinds and in various materials, 
also to their large assortment of STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES 
for the same in DAGUERREOTYPE, on PAPER, and Trans- 
parent Albumen Pictures on GLASS. These P ‘ictures, for minute- 
ness of detail, and truth in the representation of natural objects, 
are unrivalled. 
Buianp & Lone, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


i" R. KILBURN'S NEW REGISTERED 
FOLDING STEREOSCOPE, fornting in one the Case for 
the Photographic Miniatures and Binocular Instrument. 
Sole Manufacturers, Moran & Quin, 29, Myddleton-street, 
Clerkenwell ; and sold wholesale by night & Sons; Watkins & 
Hill; Carpenter & Westley ; and all Opticians. 


O PHOTOGRAPHERS.—WANTED an 
OPERATOR, whe has had great practice, and can with con- 
fidence undertake to produce first-class Portraits, Colour, &c., ad 
the Country, Apply by letter, stating terms and reference, to PLL. 
care of Mr. Hardiman, 33, Threadneedle-street. 


OURNAL of the PHOTOGRAPH Ic 
SOCIETY, No. IL—ADVERTISEMENTS are requested to 
be sent on or before the 26th of March, to the Publishers, 
Messrs. Taylor & Francis, Red Lion- court, Fleet- street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. cxevim. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for insertion 
are goqnetted to be forwarded to the Publishers before Saturday, 


























the of April. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. CLXXXIV.—ADVERTISEMENTS for the fortheom- 
ing Number must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 26th, and 
BLLLS for insertion by the 28th instant. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


H eo hed ESTMINSTER REVIEW, New 
, No. VL—ADVERTISEMENTS will be received 
until the 26th! and BILLS until the 29th instant. 
‘London : John n Chapman, 142, Strand. 


NWADDELL’S HY DROMETERS.— 

GRIFFIN’S IMPROVED CONICAL FORM. —Warranted 
correct and delicate.—Nos. 1 and 2, each 2s. 6d.; Nos. 3and 4, 
each 2, 9d. ; Nos. 5and 6, each 38. A complete set for 16s, Paste- 
board Cases 4d. each. A liberal a wy M and 
Manufacturers who purchase gos eke 














Ca talogues sent upon application. 
A. Ross, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 





Joun J. Guirrix & Co. 53, Baker-street, London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF RECENT WORKS. 








THE DEVEREUX EARLS OF ESSEX, in the reigns 


of ELIZABETH, JAMES I., and CHARLES I. From unpublished 
Family Documents. By HON. CAPTAIN DEVEREUX, R.N. 
Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 


MY NINE YEARS’ HOME IN TASMANIA. 
By Mrs. CHARLES MEREDITH. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 182. 


A TREATISE ON MILITARY BRIDGES, anp 


THE PASSAGE OF RIVERS. By GENERAL SIR HOWARD 
DOUGLAS, Barr. Third Edition, enlarged. With many large 
Plates. 8vo. 21s. 


A CHURCH DICTIONARY. By Rev. W. F. HOOK, DD, 
Vicar of Leeds. Siath and revised Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


FARINI’S HISTORY OF THE ROMAN STATE. 


Translated by the RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. 
Vol. IIL 8vo. 12s. 


LIVES OF LORDS FALKLAND, CAPEL, AND 


HERTFORD, the Cotemporaries and Friends of Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon. By LADY THERESA LEWIS. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


CRIME: ITS AMOUNT, CAUSES, AND RE- 


MEDIES. By FREDERICK HILL, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE PEACE 


OF UTRECHT. By LORD MAHON. Vols.5&6. 8vo. 30s. 


*.* A New Edition of Vols. 1 to 4 is in the Press, uniform 
with the above. 


A DICTIONARY OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
By WILLIAM SMITH, LI.D. Publishing in Parte, Woodeuts 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE UNDER 
the HOUSE OF LANCASTER. With an Introductory View of 
the Early Reformation. 8vo. 15s. 


THE RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, AND SEA 


COAST OF YORKSHIRE. By JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S. With 
Plates. 8yvo. 15s. 


MEMOIR OF R. PLUMER WARD. With his Cor- 


respondence, Diaries, &c. By the Hon. EDMUND PHIPPS. 
Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. 


ESSAYS FROM “THE TIMES.” Being a Selection 


from the Literary Papers which have appeared in that Journal. 
New Edition. Feap, 8vo. 4s. 


THE DANES AND NORWEGIANS IN GREAT 


_—— By J. J. WORSAAE, Esq. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


ENGLAND IN THE 19tx CENTURY; potrricat, 


SOCIAL, anp INDUSTRIAL. By WILLIAM JOHNSTON, Ese. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 


A FORTNIGHT IN IRELAND. By sir F. B. BEAD, 
Barr. Second Edition. Map. 8vo. 12s. 


FALL OF JERUSALEM. sy DEAN MILMAN. A New 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. (Murray’s Railway Reading). 





INDIA AS IT MAY BE: x OUTLINE OF A PROPOSED 


GOVERNMENT AND POLICY. By GEORGE CAMPBELL, Esq., 
Maps. 8vo. 12s. 


LIFE OF THOS. STOTHARD. Ituvsrratep. 


With Personal Reminiscences. By Mrs. BRAY. Portrait and 
Engravings from his chief Works. 4to. 21s. 


LITERARY ESSAYS AND CHARACTERS; 


selected from his Introduction to the Literature of Europe. By 
HENRY HALLAM, Ese. Feap. 8vo. 23. 


A HISTORY OF THE SIKHS, from their Origin to the 


Battle of the Sutlej. By CAPT. J. D. CUNNINGHAM. Second 
Edition. Maps. 8vo. 15s. 


LIFE OF GUSTAVUS VASA. with Extracts from his 


Correspondence. Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF MILITARY OPERATIONS, 
FOR THE USE OF OFFICERS. By Lizvur. JERVIS-WHITE 
JERVIS, Royal Artillery. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


A NAVAL AND MILITARY TECHNICAL 


DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By LIEUT.- 
COLONEL BURN, R.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 15s. 


FRENCH FLEETS AND ENGLISH FORTS; 


or, THE Pert. or PortsmoutH. By JAMES FERGUSSON, Esq. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 338. 


SAXON OBSEQUIES, illustrated by Ornaments and Weapons 


recently discovered in a Cemetery. By HON. R. C. NEVILLE. 
Plates. 4to. 84s. 


RATIONAL ARITHMETIC. for Young Persons. By 
Mrs. PORTER. Second Edition. 12mo. 33. 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY IN CEYLON. with an Bistorial 


Sketch of the Brahmanical and Buddhist Superstitions. By Sir J. 
EMERSON TENNENT. With Woodcuts. 8vo. 15s. 


DEEDS OF NAVAL DARING; or, ANECDOTES OF 


THE BRITISH NAVY. By EDWARD GIFFARD, Esq. Fcap. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NOTES ON PUBLIC SUBJECTS, during a Tour in 
the United States and Canada. By SEYMOUR TREMENHEERE, 
Esq. Map. Post 8ve. 10s. 6d. 





ESSAYS FROM THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


—~e-—— 


THE STORY OF JOAN OF ARC. By Lorp Manon. 

MUSIC, AND DRESS. Two Essays. By a Lapy. 

THE ART OF DINING; or, Gastronomy AND GaSTRONOMERS. 
LIFE OF THEODORE HOOK. A Sketch. 

BEES AND FLOWERS. Two Essays. By a CLERGYMAN. 
AGRICULTURAL DRAINAGE. By Txomas Grssorwe, Esq. 
HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL ESSAYS. By Lornp Manon. 
STOKERS AND POKERS; or, rae Norto-WesTern RaliwaY. 
THE CHACE, THE TURF, AND THE ROAD. By Nuwnop. 
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MR. LAYARD’S SECOND EXPEDITION TO ASSYRIA. 





This Day, with 300 Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, complete in One Volume 8vo, Price One Guinea, 


FRESH DISCOVERIES IN THE RUINS 


NINEVEH AND BABYLON 


WITH 
TRAVELS IN ARMENIA, KURDISTAN, AND THE DESERT. 


BEING THE RESULT OF A SECOND EXPEDITION, UNDERTAKEN FOR THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


BY AUSTEN HENRY LAYARD, ESQ., M.P. 


*,* In consequence of the great interest felt in Mn. Layarn’s Discoveries, and the large demand for this work, not only in this country, 
but also in the United States and on the Continent, Mr. Murray has been induced to publish it at once, in this cheap form, 
COMPLETE, UNABRIDGED, & FULLY EMBELLISHED, in the hope of bringing it within the means of all classes of readers. 


From the Literary Gazette. From the Atheneum. 


«Once more the discoverer himself comes before us, to tell, i in his own clear and The results of Mr. Layard’s further researches in the mines of Assyrian ui- 
nervous style, the stirring adventures of his two last years in a See becoming him- | ties have been looked for with eager curiosity. However high Ty eS . 
_ the Vates sacer, whose descriptions shall preserve from rapid and hopeless decay anticipations of the public, they will be amply realised in production, —the 
an interesting fragment, which has been raised from its Assyrian tomb but to subject-matter of which is full fi most valuable and suggestive yl - As the 
oul der away —<— the changefulness of an English climate. He appears before us, title of the volume imports, Mr. Layard’s more recent me ag od have not been 
too, with a work which will nobly, we think, sustain the laurels he won in his earlier limited to the seat i his original discoveries. His wanderings have spread over a 
publication, and which is even the more p! from the felicity of its illustrations wide tract ; extending from the Black Sea to Niffer in the low marshy country 
and the evident ease with which it is written. dom has it been our lot to take u between the Tigris and the Euphrates, thirty miles south of Babylon,—and in an 
a volume wherein history, research, and anecdote are more happily and, we may add, easterly direction to the mountainous district Shemdeena, on the confines of 
more judiciously interwoven. Persia :—the lines of his route diverging to every locality either known or | 
“It would be i le, within the limits of this short notice, to mention a tithe of to contain ancient remains. The Trustees of the British Museum havi u 
the subjects of interest which Dr. Layard has collected in the earlier chapters of this him to undertake a continuance of his researches among the ruins of Nineveh, 
work ; but we are inclined to think that no part will more fully repay the attention of | some official arrangements were made in Saipaaanee of the pro; 











the reader than his of § herib and his remains. Few instances can be | although these arrang ily afforded many advantages that Mr. Layard 
adduced of more happy tion of modern | and research, than those which had not hitherto possessed, they were y a tar from adequate to the occasion, and totall 
have led to the s unravelling and interpretation of the records in which the unworthy of a great nation. That Mr. Layard shou id have accomplished so ao much 
évents of the reign of this monarch have been preserved.” with the limited means at his command is in the highest degree creditable to 


ae Titles have been printed so that the work may be bound in 2. Vols. if preferred. 





Also, next week, with 70 Plates, folio, 101. 10s. 


THE PALACE of SENNACHERIB: 


BEING A SECOND SERIES OF THE MONUMENTS OF NINEVEH. 


INCLUDING BAS-RELIEFS AND BRONZES DISCOVERED IN THE RUINS OF NIMROUD DURING MR. LAYARD’S SECOND 
EXPEDITION, FROM DRAWINGS MADE ON THE SPOT. 

*,* The greater part of the bas-reliefs of which Representations are given, were discovered in the ruins of the Palace of Sennacherib in the Mound of 
Kouyunjik. Some are of the highest interest as illustrations of events mentioned in Holy Writ. Others «appear to record the conquest of countries 
to the south of Nineveh, and of tribes inhabiting the mountainous districts of Armenia and Asia Minor. The series representing the removal of the 
winged bulls and the raising of the mounds on which the Palaces were built, forms a valuable addition to our knowledge of the manners and arts of 


the ancient Assyrians.—AUTHOR'’S INTRODUCTION. 
3 








Mr. Layard’s former Works are 


NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS; with am account; THE MONUMENTS OF NINEVEH; aa Series of 
of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan, and the Yezidis, or Engravings illustrating Mr. Layard’s first Expedition to Assyria. 
Devil-worshippers; and an inquiry into the Manners and Arts of 100 Plates. Folio, 10/. 10s. aie 
the Ancient Assyrians. Fifth Edition. With numerous Plates. | A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF NINEVEH. 


2 Vols. 8vo, 36s. 14th Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 5s. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


[Mr. Murray's List is coutinued on the next page. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MR. MURRAY. 








TWO VISITS TO THE TEA COUNTRIES OF CHINA 
AND THE BRITISH TEA PLANTATIONS IN THE HIMALAYA. By 
ROBERT FORTUNE. Third Edition. With Map and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 


8vo. 18s. 


JOURNAL OF A WINTER’S TOUR IN INDIA. With 
a Visit to the Court of Nepaul. By the Hoy. CAPTAIN FRANCIS EGERTON, 
R.N. With Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 


VISITS TO THE MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT. 
7 oo Jun. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. From recent Dutch Travels, especially the narrative of VON 
SIEBOLD. New and Cheaper Edition. Post Svo. 6s. 


FIVE YEARS OF A HUNTER’S LIFE IN SOUTH 


AFRICA; with Adventures amongst the Wild Beasts and Forests of the Far 
Interior, By ROUALEYN GORDON CUMMING. Third Edition; with 
numerous Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 


LETTERS FROM SIERRA LEONE, Written to Friends 


at Home. By A LADY. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Post 8vo. 6s. 


BUENOS AYRES AND THE PROVINCES OF THE 


RIO DE LA PLATA: from their Discovery and Conquest by the Spaniards ; 
with some account of their Present State, &c. By Sim WOODBINE PARISH. 
Second Edition, enlarged. With Map and Plates. 8vo. 14s. 


NOTES AND SKETCHES OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 
during a Residence in the Colony from 1839-44. By Mrs. CHARLES MEREDITH, 
Author of ‘Tasmania.’ New Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WESTERN BARBARY, Its Wild Tribes and its Savage 


Animals. By J. H. DRUMMOND HAY. New Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


VOYAGE UP THE RIVER AMAZON, including a Visit 


to Para. By W.H. EDWARDS. New Edition. Post S8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ROUGH NOTES OF SOME RAPID JOURNEYS 
ACROSS THE PAMPAS AND OVER THE ANDES. By Sim F. B. HEAD. 
Sixth Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


TEXAS AND THE GULF OF MEXICO, or, Yachting 


in the New World. By Mrs. HOUSTOUN. Plates. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 21s. 


TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN ASIA MINOR, 
more particularly in the Province of Lycia. By Sm CHARLES FELLOWS. 
Second Edition. Maps and Plates. Post 8vo. 9s. 


RESEARCHES IN ASIA MINOR, PONTUS, AND 
ARMENIA ; with some account of their Geology and Antiquities. By W. J. 
HAMILTON, F.G.8. Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 38s. 


JOURNEY THROUGH ARABIA PETRA TO MOUNT 
SINAI AND THE EXCAVATED CITY OF PETRA, THE EDOM OF THE 
PROPHECIES. By M. LEON DE LABORDE. Second Edition. Plates and 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s, . 


ADVENTURES IN THE LIBYAN DESERT AND THE 
OASIS OF JUPITER AMMON. By BAYLE ST. JOHN. New Biition. 


Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CAIRO, PETRA, AND DAMASCUS, Described during a 


Tour in those Countries. By JOHN G. KINNEAR. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


TRAVELS IN EGYPT, NUBIA, SYRIA, AND THE 
HOLY LAND, including a Journey round the Dead Sea and the country east 
of the Jordan. By CAPTAINS IRBY and MANGLES, R.N. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF PEKIN DURING 


THIRTEEN YEARS IN THE SERVICE OF THE EMPEROR OF CHINA. 
By FATHER RIPA. New Edition. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





| ETRURIA; ITS CITIES AND CEMETERIES; a De. 


scription of Existing Monuments of Etruscan Art. By GEORGE DENNIS, 
Author of ‘Summer in Andalucia.’ With Maps, Plans, and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 42s, 


HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA; with remarks on 
their Condition, Social, Political, and Economical. By JOHN PAGET. Second 
Edition, with Map, and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 8vo. 24s. 


DALMATIA AND MONTENEGRO; with a Journey 
to Mostar in Hertzegovina, and Remarks on the Sclavonic Nations. By 
Sr GARDNER WILKINSON. Map and Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 


LETTERS FROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. 
By a LADY. New Edition. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


JOURNEY THROUGH tue UPPER PROVINCES OF 


INDIA, from Calcutta to Bombay and Madras and the Southern Provinces. By 
BISHOP HEBER, New Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 


LETTERS FROM MADRAS, or, First Impressions of Life 


and Manners in India. By A LADY. New Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NARRATIVE or EVENTS ry BORNEO anv CELEBES, 
DOWN TO THE OCCUPATION OF LABUAN, from the Journals of Rasan 
Brooke; together with the Expedition of H.M.S. Iris. By CAPTAIN RODNEY 
MUNDY, R.N. With Portraits and Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 32s. 


THE SAXON IN IRELAND, or, Rambles of an Englishman 


in Search ofa Settlement. Second Edition. Map. Post 8vo. 6s. 


TRAVELS IN TURKEY. Made expressly to examine into 
the True State of that Country. By CHAR MACFARLANE. 2 Vols. Svo. 


TRAVELS IN NORTHERN GREECE. By WILLIAM 


MARTIN LEAKE, F.R.S. Maps and Plates. 4 Vols. 8vo. 60s. 


A VOYAGE TO THE MAURITIUS AND BACK, 
TOUCHING AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE AND ST. HELENA. By the 
Author of ‘ Paddiana.’ Post 8vo. 


JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE AT THE CAPE OF 


GOOD HOPE, with Excursions into the Interior, and Notes on the Natural 
History and the Native Tribes. By C.J. F. BUNBURY. Woodcuts. Post Svo, 9s. 


TRAVELS IN MEXICO, with Adventures among the Wild 
Tribes and Animals of the Prairies and Rocky Mountains. New Edition. By 
the late G. F. RUXTON. Post 8vo. 6s. 


A VISIT TO NEPAUL AND JUNG BAHADOOR, 
THE a AMBASSADOR. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. Map. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


PORTUGAL AND MADEIRA; with an Itinerary of some 


of the most interesting parts, and Information for the Traveller or the Invalid 
Visitor. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. May be had separately. 


A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY AND RESEARCH IN 
THE SOUTHERN AND ANTARCTIC REGIONS, 183943. By Sim JAMES 
CLARK ROSS, R.N. With Plates, Maps, and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 


TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA, 1841-2, with Geological 


observations, Together with a Seconp Visit to the UNITED STATES, 1845-6. 
By Str CHARLES LYELL. Second Edition. 4 Vols. Post 8vo. 39s. 


LETTERS FROM THE UNITED STATES AND 


CANADA. By JOHN ROBERT GODLEY. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 


TOUR THROUGH THE SLAVE STATES OF NORTH 


AMERICA, from the river Potomac to Texas and the “oe of Mexico. 


By G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. Plates. 2 Vols. Svo. 26s. 
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DR. WM. SMITH’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 





The Publisher desires to call attention to these Dictionaries, which have, in the opinion of CuasstcaL TeacneErs, entirely superseded the obsolete works of 
Lempriére, Potter, and Adam, and are now in general use at most of our Great Pustic anp Private Scuoots; concluding that their former price 
alone prevented their universal adoption, he has determined to send forth these New and Revised Editions at such a rate as to place them within the 
reach of EVERY Scnoot AND Seminary in the United Kingdom, and render them cheaper as well as better than their antiquated rivals, 


SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 


OF GREEK AND ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, AND GEOGRAPHY. 
Second, Revised and Cheaper Edition. One Volume. 8vo. 15s. 
“‘We shall be much mistaken if this volume does not receive the most extensive 


patronage.”—Literary Gazette. 
“We recommend this new Classical Dictionary for universal adoption.”—Atheneum. 


“‘ A rare specimen of laborious accumulation, skilful condensation, and typographical 
compression. It should be in the hands of every student.”—Spectator. 
‘‘Pushes for ever from his stool our well-remembered school-friend Lempritre.”— 


| SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 


Abridged from the above Work. Second, Revised and Cheaper Edition, illustrated with 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





“This abridgment of Dr. Smith’s excellent Classical Dictionary will be most 
acceptable to public scholars and private tutors. It contains every classical name 


SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY OF GREEK & ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Abridged from the larger Work. Second, Revised and Cheaper Edition, illustrated with 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


os the juvenile pupil is likely to meet with in the course of his preparatory reading.” 
— Britannia. 





“ Admirably supplies a long-felt want—that of a volume of portable size, exhibiting in an alphabetical form the results of the labours of modern scholars.”—Jowrnal of Education. 








MRS. MARKHAM’S SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
———— 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE FIRST INVASION BY THE ROMANS TO THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
New and Revised Edition. (68th Thousand.) With numerous Woodcuts. One Volume. 12mo. 68. (Next Week.) 


*.* This New and Cheaper edition has been thoroughly revised, most of the woodcuts re-engraved, and a great many new illustrations inserted, 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


FROM THE CONQUEST BY THE GAULS TO THE DEATH OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 
New and Revised Edition. (24th Thousand.) With numerous Woodcuts. One Volume. 12mo. 7s. 6d. (Ready.) 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF GERMANY. 


FROM THE INVASION BY MARIUS, TO THE BATTLE OF LEIPSIC. 
New and Revised Edition. 6th Thousand. With numerous Woodcuts. One Volume. 12mo. 6s. (Next Week.) 


_“These works are constructed on a plan which is, we think, well chosen. They are | reign is made the subject of discussion and examination: thus much valuable and cu- 
divided into chapters, and at the end of each chapter is subjoined a conversation sug- rious information is imparted, without disturbing the continuity, or perplexing the pro- 
gested by the matter of the preceding text. By this arrangement a consecutive narra- gressive steps of the history. We are glad to find that these excellent little Histories are 
tive is kept up, while, at the same time, everything interesting connected with each deservedly popular; they cannot be too strongly recommended.”—Journal of Education. 





Also nearly ready, uniform with the above, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. 


WITH SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTERS ON THE LITERATURE, ART, AND DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE GREEKS. 


Illustrated with Maps and numerous Woodeuts, One Volume. 12mo. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


[Mr. Murray's List is continued on the next page. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON; ais Cuanacrer,—auis 
Actions,—aNnD HIs Writincs. By JULES MAUREL. With a 
Preface. Feap. 8vo. 

“I am much mistaken in my estimate of M. Maurel’s work, if it do not 
take rank now and hereafter among the most accurate, discriminating, and 


felicitous tributes which have emanated from any country in any language to 
the memory of the Duke of Wellington.”—Zord Ellesmere’s Preface. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON;; cuz Sprzonzs m Par- 
IJAMENT OF THE LATE DuKE or We.iineton. Collected and 
arranged with his sanction. By COLONEL GURWOOD. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 


MR. MANSFIELD PARKYNS; Tuz Narrative oF THE 


DVENTURES OF AN ENGLISHMAN, DURING RESIDENCE IN 
Apyssinta. Map and Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


SIR HUDSON LOWE; cue True Account or Tae Captivity 
OF NaPoLeon aT St. HELENA, from the Letters and Correspondence 
of the late SIR HUDSON LOWE, and other Authentic Sources, 
not before made Public. Edited by WM. FORSYTH, Author of 
‘Hortensius,’ ‘Trial by Jury,’ late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Portrait. 3 Vols. 8vo. 


MR. GROTE; History or Gresce, Vol. XI; containing Grecian 
and Sicilian Affairs, from the Accession to the Death of Philip of 
Macedon, B.c. 360—836. 8vo. 


THE DIARY OF GEORGE GRENVILLE, while First 
Lord of the Treasury; together with his Private and Political 
Correspondence, during a period of Thirty Years. Edited, with 
Notes, by WILLIAM J. SMITH;; including unpublished LETTERS 
or JUNIUS, together with a clue to the authorship. Vols. 3 & 4. 
8vo. (Completing the Work.) 


VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH ; rar Cornresrorpencs, Lerrers, 
AND DESPATCHES OF THE LATE Viscount CASTLEREAGH, DURING 
THE CONGRESS OF ViENNA, BatTTLE or WatTERLOO, &c. Edited 
y gw — OF LONDONDERRY. Third and Last Series. 
ols. 8vo. 


CAPTAIN JOHN ELPHINSTONE ERSKINE, R.N.; 
JOURNAL OF A CRUISE AMONG THE ISLANDS OF THE WESTERN 
PacIFIC, INCLUDING THE Fesexs. Map and Plates. 8vo. 


LORD ELLESMERE} Tue E:curzenta or Novemper, 1852. 
With Notes and Woodcuts. 4to. 


SIR RODERICK MURCHISON; smvr;m; or, a Popular 
View of the Silurian and other Primeval Rocks and their imbedded 
Organic Remains. Plates and Woodcuta. 8vo. 


LORD CHIEF JUSTICE CAMPBELL; me Lar or 


RD CHANCELLOR Bacon. Reprinted from ‘THe Livms oF THE 
Lorp Cuancetuors.’ Feap. 8vo. 


LIEUT. HOOPER, R.N.; Tex Monrus awonc THe Tents 


OF THE TuskI, AND INCIDENTS oF AN ARcTIC Boat EXPEDITION 
IN Searcu or Sir JouN Franwin. Map and Plates. 8vo. 


MR. JAMES FERGUSSON; Taz I:tusrrarep Hawppoox 
oF ARCHITECTURE. Being a Concise and Popular Account of 
the Different Styles prevailing in all Ages and Countries in the 


World. With a Description of the most remarkable Buildings. 
With 1000 Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. ' . 


MR_ BIRCH, F.S.A.; History or Ancient Porrery; Egyptian, 
— Greek, Roman, Etruscan, and Celtic, With Illustrations. 
vo. 





THE STORY OF CORFE CASTLE, and of Persons who 
have lived there, including the Private Memoirs of a Family in the 
time of the Civil Wars. An important Correspondence with the 
Court of Charles I. when at York and Oxford. By the RIGHT HON. 
GEORGE BANKES, MP. Post 8vo. 


Among many unpublished Historical documents contained in this Work 
will be found Letters From Lorp SrrarrorD, Eart or Essxx, 
Cmer Justice Bankes, Duke oF NorgTHUMBERLAND, Denzil. 
Ho tgs, &c. 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH; A New Latry-Enausa Dicrionary. 
One large Volume. 8vo. 


REV. G. A. POOLE; A Hawpsoox ror rue CaTHEDRALs or 
EncLanD. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


THE VERY REV. DEAN MILMAN; Tue History or 
Latin Curistranity; from the Fifth Century down to the Refor- 
mation. 4 Vols. 8vo. 


THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. Prose axp 
Versz; including his Correspondence (now first published) with 
Edward, Earl of Oxford, Broome, and others. Edited by the 
RIGHT HON. JOHN WILSON CROKER, assisted by PETER 
CUNNINGHAM, FS8.A. 4 Vols. 8vo. 


REV. W.'F. HOOK, D.D.; Duiscoursss szanine upon some 


OF THE CONTROVERSIES OF THE Day. 8vo. 


DR. WAAGEN; Treasures or Art mn Great Bariram; 
being an Account, from Personal Inspection, of the Chief Collec- 
tions of Paintings, Sculpture, Drawings, MSS., Miniatures, &c., in 
1836—50—51. 3 Vols. 8vo. 


DR. WM. HOOKER; Howatayaw Jovrnats: being Nores or 
aw OnrentaL Naturalist in THE Srkumm anp Nzepat Hraraya 
Kaasta Mountains, &c. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


MR. LOCKHART ; Ancient Sranisn Batiaps, HistoricaL AnD 
Romantic. Translated, with Notes. Fourth and cheaper Edition. 
Small 8vo. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL}; Tue Procrizs or Gxowoer; or, 
the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as Illus- 
trative of Geology. Ninth and most thoroughly revised Edition. 
Woodcuts. 1 Vol. 8vo. 


MR. FRANCIS GALTON; cue Narramve or an ExPLorer 
tn Tropical SourH Arrica. With Maps and Plates. Post 8vo. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE BRITISH POETS; 
A New Edition most carefully revised and annotated. By PETER 
CUNNINGHAM, F'S.A., and others. 8vo. 


MR. JOHN PALLISER; Sourrary Rawsres awp ADVENTURES 


oF A HUNTER IN THE Prairies. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


SIR GARDNER WILKINSON: cue Parvare Lire, Manners, 


anp Customs oF THE AncrENT EcyprTians. A New and Abridged 
Edition for popular circulation, With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 


REV. J. C. ROBERTSON ; 4 Concisz History or rae Curis- 


Tian CuurcH; for the use of Students in Theology, and General 
Readers. Part I—To the Reformation. 8vo. 


MR. EDWARD JESSE; Scevzs ayp Occupations or Countrr 
Lire. Being a New Edition, with much New and Original 
Matter. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. (Uniform with Jesse's Gleanings in 

Jatural History. ) 


[Mr. Murray's List is continued on page 361. 
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REVIEWS 


A Critical History of the Language and Litera- 
ture of Antient Greece. By William Mure, 
of Caldwell. Vol. IV. Longman & Co. 

Ir is pleasant, in the midst of so much literary 

produce of a mere ephemeral character, to have 

occasion to welcome a volume of such solid merit 
as the present,—the more especially when the 
volume forms but a part of a large and important 
work which there is every reason to believe will, as 
awhole, be equally well executed. Col. Mure has 
here amply sustained his claim, already proved 
by his previous volumes, to be regarded as one 
of the most careful, able, and scholarly writers 
of the present day. The mame of carefulness 
is especially conspicuous throughout. We have 
not been able to detect any portion of the volume 
where the author has failed in his resolution 
to perform conscientiously and thoroughly the 
true duties of an author,—whether as regards 
the distinct elaboration of the matter in his own 
mind, or its judicious and perspicuous presenta- 
tion to the reader. Nothing is slurred over,— 
everything is first digested and pondered in a de- 
liberate manner, and then kept back, as it were, 
until some orderly method of setting it down, 
so as to save the reader all unnecessary trouble, 
has been determined on. The volume is almost 
a model in this respect ; and we would recom- 
mend in particular, to writers on similar sub- 
jects, Col. Mure’s admirable method of leading 
the reader through a somewhat complex disqui- 
sition by first stating numerically the distinct 
points involved in the disquisition, and then 
taking up each of these points for expansion 
and illustration in detail. But the merits of the 
volume are by no means confined to care and 
good literary arrangement. There is abundant 
evidence in it of a clear, sound, and critical in- 
tellect, arriving at conclusions which are always 
firm and distinct, and sometimes characterized 
by a considerable degree of speculative gene- 
rality and value; and there is also a sufficient 
tinge of geniality and cordial sympathy with all 
that can be considered as of immediate human 
interest, io invest everything that the author 
writes with the quality of » RaroeAbwed The 
work is, indeed, far more interesting than one 
forming his — from the works of former, 
and particularly German, scholars under similar 
titles might be apt to suppose. Col. Mure is 
another example of a fact already signally 
exhibited in the case of Mr. Grote,—that 

British writers on classical subjects, when not 

inferior to the Germans in scholarship, possess 

in their greater regard for what is practically 
important and in their more just sense of literary 
proportion an advantage over German writers. 


Having in the previous volumes traced the 
vicissitudes of the Grecian family of tongues 
from its remote Indo-Pelasgic origin down to 
the settlement of its noblest branch as a distinct 
language in the properly Greek region of 
Europe,—and having narrated the history of 
what may be called the infancy and the youth 
of the literary career of the Greeks, as exempli- 
fied in the original legends or ballads of the 
Greek tribes, the magnificent epie which arose 
out of these legends and consolidated them, 
and the lyric poetry which grew out of the dis- 
tegration of the epos,—the author enters in 
the proeent volume on the Attic period of 
Greek literature, the period of the literary man- 
hood of the Greeks, extending from the usurpa- 
tion of Pisistratus at Athens, B.c. 560, to the 
death of Alexander the Great, 3.c. 323. To 
this period belong the rise and consummation 


of the Greek drama, and the history of the 





beginning and the perfection of Greek prose 
composition in all its branches. Accordingly, 
after a preliminary sketch, by way of anticipa- 
tion, of the general features of the literary 
developement of the Greeks during the period in 

uestion, Col. Mure devotes the remainder of 
the volume to an account of the rise of the art 
of prose composition among the Greeks ; reserv- 
ing the more mature exercises of that art and 
the outburst of Attic poetry for future volumes. 
His reasons for thus placing a disquisition on 
the rise of the Greek prose literature at the 
threshold of the Attic period, are connected 
with a theory as to the peculiarity of the 
Athenian genius compared with the Hellenic 
genius in general, which is expounded as fol- 
lows.— 


“The primary source of that excellence which the 
Greek nation attained in every branch of polite art, 
was the high perfection in which it possessed the two 
varieties of mental faculty on which success in every 
human undertaking depends—the faculty of Imagi- 
nation, and the faculty of Judgement or Intellect; 
the just blending and balancing of which secured to 
the same favoured people an equally ample endow- 
ment of the faculties of Invention and Taste. The 
period treated in the previous volumes was that 
during which the imaginative powers were chiefly in 
the ascendant; yet still so far restrained or chastened 
by the rival influence, as to obviate those extravagant 
ebullitions of excited feeling, or those grotesque 
aberrations of fancy, which usually characterise the 
literary efforts of nations in a similar state of society. 
In the present period we shall find the faculty of 
Intellect obtaining in its turn an aseendancy both 
in the character and the literature of the Greeks: an 
ascendancy, however, far from despotic, but modified 
by the lately dominant influence in a degree sufti- 
cient to insure a genial warmth and vitality even to 
the more studied productions of the now compara- 
tively reflective and philosophical Hellenic muse. 
These observations will enable us the better to ap- 
preciate one of the most interesting features in the 
history of Hellenic literature—the harmony between 
the character of this its most important era, and the 
character of the people by whom, or under whose 
auspices, during that era, its most important works 
were produced. While the Athenians are pre-emi- 
nently entitled to rank as the representatives of the 
intellectual el t of the Grecian character, they 
are, as compared with their Ionian and olian kins- 
men, proportionally wantingin itsimaginative element. 
Abundant evidence of this deficiency is supplied by 
the annals of the foregoing Poetical period, the genius 
of which offered the greatest scope to the play of 
the fancy in literary composition. Throughout 
that entire period, comprising, between the probable 
age of Homer and the year 560 B.c., some four or 
five centuries, and presenting in every other part of 
Hellas brilliant displays of imaginative genius, Attica 
cannot boast of a single genuine developement of 
native poetical talent. * * This peculiarity naturally 
rendered the full developement of their equally pe- 
culiar order of talent for literature dependent on a 
corresponding advancement of their social condition. 
The circumstances are here parallel to those for- 
merly noticed as having tended during the Poetical 
period, first to retard, and then to stimulate, the cul- 
tivation of lyric art. As in the Hellenic nation at 
large a certain advance of civilization was required 
to bring that more intellectual order of poetry to 
maturity ; so the peculiar genius of the Attic Hel- 
lene required a still further advance of social life to 
bring his peculiar order of literary talents into acti- 
vity. Those talents accordingly, though enlivened 
in the vigour of their cultivation by a share of the 
brilliant fancy common to the rest of the Greek 
race, will yet be found, as compared with those of 
rival tribes, to be far more dependent, for their full 
develop t sful exercise, on the re- 
sources of the intellect than on those of the imagi- 
nation. Hence may be explained, not only why 
Attica was barren of men of genius during the Poeti- 
cal age, but the no less striking fact, that while ad- 
mitted to have carried to perfection all the higher 
branches of composition which flourished during the 











present more enlightened period; the drama, history, 
oratory, and didactic prose, she did not initiate a 
single one of them. Original invention in elegant 
pursuit is the special province of the Imagination ; 
to mature and perfect the inventions of others is 
that of the Intellect. Prose composition in all its 
departments had reached an advanced stage of ma- 
turity before Athens produced a prose writer. Ora- 
tory was first raised to the rank of a written order 
of composition by Sicilians, Didactic prose, com- 
prising grammar and criticism, also took its rise in 
the colonial states of Greece ; to whom the Atheni- 
ans owed their first instruction in those departments, 
If there be any branch of literature in which Athens 
might seem to possess a legitimate claim to priority, 
itis the drama. Yet even here her title is defec- 
tive. The germ of all scenic entertainment is con- 
fessedly traceable to the Dorians. And even ad- 
mitting the merit, which cannot be denied to Athens, 
of having formed the classical drama out of the rnde 
elements supplied by the dithyramb of Arion, or the 
comedy of Susarion, to be equivalent to invention, 
this single exception would tend in some sense to 
confirm the rule. The Attic drama is of all orders 
of poetical composition the most artificial; being, in 
fact, an ingenious compound of the same epic and 
lyric elements which had already, in their separate 
form, reached their highest excellence in the works 
of Homer, Archilochus, and Stesichorus: it is con- 
sequently, of all, the one least dependent on the 
spontaneous working of the imagination, and the 
most dependent on the exercise of the intellect.” 


Holding these views of the peculiarity of 
Attic genius as compared with the genius of the 
other Hellenes,— 1M ure very consistently, in 
entering on the Attic period, gives the priority 
in the order of arrangement to the prose over 
the poetical composition of the period. Prose 
being the kind of composition in which the 
ascendancy of the “intellectual” over the 
“imaginative” faculty most broadly displays 
itself,—it is best, he thinks, to approach the era 
of Attic literary greatness from side, 
so as by this means to apprehend more nakedly, 
as it were, that character of imtellectualism 
which runs through all Attic literature, including 
even the splendid Attic poetry. This, we say, 
is an arrangement consistent with Col. Mure’s 
theory of the Attic genius,—a theory to which 
he evidently attaches great importance. But 
we are not quite sure as to the truth of the 
theory itself. ‘‘ Intellect’”’ and “ Imagination” 
are two very convenient words; and there doubt- 
less is a distinction of faculty in men and in 
nations which may be supposed to correspond 
to the distinction implied between these two 
terms. We question, however, if, under a very 
close psychological investigation the distinction 
between the Intellect and the Imagination would 
not turn out to be. something far less essential 
and profound, and far more conventional, than 
Col. Mure’s peremptory application of it to the 
history of Grecian literature supposes. And, 
even were we to allow the philosophy of the dis- 
tinction so far as to admit that there is a natural 
antagonism between the abstract or expository 
tendency in literature and the tendency to con- 
crete embodiment,—we should still feel that his- 
torically it would be unjust to the genius of the 
Athenians to maintain, with Col. Mure, that 
their superiority in respect of the former ten- 
dency was accompanied by a comparative defi- 
ciency in respect of the latter. According to 
no tolerable definition of the Imaginative faculty 
can the countrymen of Sophocles have had less 
of it than the other Greeks;—for this Athenian 
poet, at least, possessed and exercised an ima- 
gination as pure and specific in kind, and as 
splendid in degree, as that of Homer. The 
fact, therefore, that the Athenians were not so 
precocious in their literary manifestations as 
some other sections of the Greek race (and the 
fact is an interesting one) is to be accounted 
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for, we believe, by considerations distinct from 
that which Col. Mure brings forward. 

This is not the only case, however, in which 
Col. Mure deals what may be called an unex- 
pected slap at the Athenians. Admiring, as he 
does, the Athenians,—and disposed, as we be- 
lieve, to rate their general pretensions as high 
as any writer does,—he is yet led on several other 
occasions to administer what he supposes to be 
a corrective to the enthusiastic affection for this 
people manifested and inculcated by recent 
writers, and particularly by Mr. Grote. In not 
a few points Col. Mure and Mr. Grote, as 
our readers have formerly seen, take directly 
opposite sides; and throughout the present 
volume it seems to have been the author’s 
study to keep up a friendly controversy with 
Mr. Grote, and to invite the learned public to 
a reconsideration and modification of some of 
Mr. Grote’s most important conclusions. The 
most decided instance of this is, his assertion, 
in open contradiction to Mr. Grote, that the 
Athenians, besides being more backward than 
some of the other Greek peoples in their literary 
developement, were, throughout their whole 
career, more bigoted and intolerant than any 
other Greek people. Mr. Grote, in speaking 
of the execution of Socrates, had advanced 
some considerations to show that the Athe- 
nians were hardly responsible for that action 
in the flagrant sense in which they are generally 
reproached with it; and had wound up his 
account of the affair by asserting that, at all 
events ‘ there was but one city in the ancient 
world where a man who promulgated doctrines 
-80 repugnant to the prevailing notions and feel- 
ings could have been permitted to live and teach 
so long,’’—that one city being Athens. Col. 
Mure emphatically denies this,—and he devotes 
a special article in his appendix to a counter- 
statement, ‘‘Had Mr. Grote,” he says, 
‘reversed his proposition, and asserted that 
Athens was the only state in Greece where 
Socrates would have been treated as he was 
treated by the Athenians,—and that had he 
been a citizen of Agrigentum, or Megara, or 
Syracuse, or Ephesus, he would have been 
cherished and honoured as an ornament and 
benefactor to his country,—had Mr. Grote even 
pronounced that all or most of the religious and 
political bigotry of Greece was concentrated in 
the Athenian democracy, and that the rest of 
the nation was singularly free from those defects, 
—he would assuredly have been much nearer the 
truth.” For the evidence adduced by Col. 
Mure in support of this opinion, we must refer 
to the volume itself:—we cite the opinion here 
only as an example of what may be called the 
more advanced points of our present Hellen- 
elogy, the points on which the highest authorities 
are still at variance. 

The second chapter of the present volume is 
devoted to a very interesting account of the 
‘Origin and Early History of Greek Prose 
Composition,’—in the course of which refer- 
ences are made to the earliest specimens of 
Greek prose writing known to have been extant. 
The following passage on the peculiarities of 
Attic prose is one of the most valuable in the 
chapter.— 


“There is one characteristic peculiarity of Attic 
prose at every stage of its history, a distinct appre- 
hension of which is essential to a right estimate both 
of its own genius, and of that of Greek literature: 
the extent to which it was founded on the principles, 
and adapted to the forms, of public oratory. In this 
respect Attic composition differs as well from that of 
the polite nations of modern Europe, as from that of 
the Ionian Greeks, with whom prose literature ori- 
ginated in, and was guided by, the forms of written 
narrative, rather than of oral declamation. During 
the flourishing age of Athens and of republican 
Greece, the more important business of life was 





carried on chiefly in the mode of public discussion. 
The acquirement, therefore, of a vigorous and per- 
suasive style of oratory was an object paramount to 
all others connected with literary pursuit. This was 
more especially the case in Athens, amid the absence 
of indigenous taste or talent for narrative composition 
in that state before the time of Thucydides. The 
study of the art of composition came accordingly to 
be directed mainly to its advantage and use in 
forensic debate. Under these circumstances it was 
natural that the influence of this engrossing branch 
of polite literature should be extensively felt in every 
other; that the lecture of the philosopher, the narra- 
tive of the historian, and the disquisition of the 
popular essayist should be more or less impregnated 
with rhetorical ingredients. Hence the practice 
universal among the early sophists, and partially 
maintained after their time, of embodying treatises 
on every kind of subject in the form of orations. 
Hence the preference by the popular schools of phi- 
losophy for the dialectic mode of inculcating their 
doctrines. Hence the accumulation of speeches in 
the text of the historian. Hence, too, may be ex- 
plained and palliated that involution of language, 
and those long-drawn and complicated periods, which, 
in the page of the best Greek authors, so often 
puzzle the modern student, and excite his surprise 
that the same difficulties should not have given 
greater offence to the delicate taste of an Athenian 
public.” 

For the same reason that Col. Mure stations 
his inquiry into the rise of Greek prose-compo- 
sition at the threshold of the Attic period, he 
selects history as the special form of prose lite- 
rature which it is desirable to consider first. 
Accordingly, in chapter III., he presents his 
readers with a series of biographical and critical 
notices of the following real or reputed historical 
writers anterior to Herodotus: — Acusilaus, 
Scylax, Hecatzus, Dionysius of Miletus, Charon 
of Lampsacus, Xanthus of Lydia, Hippys of 
Rhegium, Deiochus of Proconnesus, Melesa- 
goras, Eugeon of Samos, Pherecydes, Antiochus 
of Syracuse, Stesimbrotus, Ion of Chios, Hero- 
dorus, Hellanicus, and Damastes of Sigeum. 
As a specimen of the matter and style of these 
notices—which, though brief, are admirably 
executed—we select the following from the notice 
of Ion of Chios, who was born about B.c. 480. 
Among the few surviving fragments of this 
writer are two passages of contemporary gossip, 
relating, the one to Socrates, the other to So- 
phocles.— 

“The passage relative to Socrates is of little 
value, but that concerning Sophocles is one of the 
most interesting, as it is the longest, of the fragmen- 
tary remains of Greek historical literature prior to 
Herodotus. It describes a characteristic scene at a 
banquet given, by a friend and fellow-citizen of Ion, 
to the poet in illustration of whose character the nar- 
rative is introduced. The following version of part 
of a dialogue between the poet and another literary 
guest on the occasion, will convey a fair general im- 
pression of the character of the work from which it is 
derived :—‘ Observing the youth who acted as our 
cupbearer standing on the hearth, the red beams of 
the fire playing on his cheek, Sophocles thus ad- 
dressed him: “ Art thou willing, my fair boy, to 
serve me with wine in the mode in which I may 
drink of it most pleasantly?” and on the lad ex- 
pressing ready obedience to his commands, “ Then,” 
continued the poet, “carry thy cup gently with thine 
own hand to my lips, and again as gently remove it.” 
As the blush on the youth’s countenance at this 
assumed a deeper hue, “ How finely,’”’ said Sopho- 
cles, turning to his fellow-guests, “has it been said by 
the poet Phrynichus : 

The light of love beams on his purple cheek.” 
Upon which Eretrieus, the schoolmaster of Erythre, 
remarked; “ Skilled as thou art thyself, Sophocles, 
in the composition of poetry, thou hast yet judged 
wrong in commending Phrynichus for applying the 
epithet purple to the cheek of a fair boy; for were the 
cheeks of this our cupbearer to be overgpread by a 
painter’s brush with a shade of purple, he would no 
longer appear the handsome youth which heis. One 
cannot therefore with propriety illustrate a beau- 





tiful object by comparing it with another which ig 
not beautiful.”_To this the poet replied with a good. 
humoured smile : “ If so, my friend and fellow-guest, 
then must that other line of Simonides, so greatly 
esteemed by the rest of the Hellenic public, be dis- 
tasteful to thee alone : 
Sweetly the maid spoke from her purple lips. 

As little could you bear with Homer when he talks 
of the golden locks of Apollo; for were a painter, in 
a picture of the god, in good earnest to tinge his locks 
with gold, instead of the dark shade natural to hair, 
he would produce but a sorry work of art. Equally 
offensive to you must be the poet’s epithet of rosy- 
fingered; for were a hand really to be dipped ina 
dye of rose colour, it would be more like that of a 
journeyman dyer than ofa fair woman,” This reply, 
while it silenced the schoolmaster, afforded much 
entertainment to the rest of the company.’ ”’ 

Of all the historical writers of Greece prior 
to Herodotus, the one who deservedly attracts 
most attention is Hecatzeus of Miletus. Col. 
Mure gives a succinct and clear account of all 
that is known of this writer ;—paying particular 
attention to his geographical notions, which are 
also illustrated to the eye by a very interestin 
map representing the world as it was describe 
by Hecatzus in his geographical work the 
‘Periodus,’ A glance at this map will do more 
than many disquisitions to illustrate the ideas 
entertained by the most educated of the ancients 
before the time of Herodotus as to the shape 
and extent of the Earth’s surface. 

Having cleared the ground for the advent of 
Herodotus, Col. Mure devotes about half of the 
present volume exclusively to a biographical 
and critical study of thisillustriousGreek,—“ the 
Homer,” as he is well called, ‘‘of Prose His- 
tory.” 

This study in this volume of the life 
and writings of Herodotus is perhaps the 
most elaborate study of a Greek author yet 
existing in our language. It is divided into 
four chapters :—the first entitled, ‘ Herodotus: 
his Life and Times;’ the second, ‘ Herod- 
otus: his Work and its Materials ;’ the third, 
‘Herodotus: his Treatment of his Mate- 
rials;’ and the fourth, ‘ Herodotus: his Com- 
position and Style.’ In each of these chapters 
much important information is presented, and 
a critical acumen of no ordinary degree is dis- 
played. One of the most interesting portions of 
Col. Mure’s disquisition on Herodotus is, his 
argument (we think successful) against the truth 
of the famous story, handed down by Lucian, 
that Herodotus read his ‘ History’ at the Great 
Olympic Festival.—There are some points in 
Col. Mure’s criticism of Herodotus, particularly 
as regards his historical method, in which we 
would dissent from the critic, and be enthusias- 
tically in favour of-the historian. Col. Mure is 
himself an intense admirer of the Father of 
History ; but is, in some cases, we think, dis- 
posed to account as faults in him what were 
really merits. Herodotus’s own theory of the 
business and art of an historian seems to us to 
have been in some important respects scienti- 
fically better than Col. Mure’s. 





White, Red, Black. Sketches of Society in the 
United States during the Visit of their Guest. 
By Francis and Theresa Pulszky. 3 vols. 
Triibner & Co. 


As most readers of newspapers will know, M. 
and Madame Pulszky went to America in the 
suite of Kossuth. This position, almost as a 
matter of course, created for them an exceptional 
point of view,—which was additionally secured 
by the fact of their being foreigners in England 
as well as in the United States. Hence a certain 
freshness of style and novelty of thinking—an 
absence of sneers and fine-ladyism—a constant 
reference to national character and the in- 
fluences under which it is formed rather than to 
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culiarities of individual manner—somewhat 
unusual in books about America issuing from 
the English press. In fact, these oddly-titled 
volumes are a welcome addition to our stores of 
recent travel; and will prove acceptable to some 
for their amusing anecdote and gossip,—to others 
as an interesting supplement to the thousand 
and one stories of the Renanion War. 

The company which our authors kept, the 
cause in which they travelled, and the course of 
events along their route, necessarily lead them 
to mix up matters seldom or never brought 
together by any former book-maker. Yankee 
anecdotes ‘‘tail on,”’ so to say, to stories of 
Kossuth at Widdin or at Kutayia,—the prattle 
of American belles breaks through the sad 
episode of Madame Kossuth’s perils and wander- 
ings in Hungary. Now and then the prosiness 
is apt to lengthen out somewhat inconveniently ; 
but on the whole ‘ White, Red, Black’ is a read- 
able book :—as we shall endeavour to show by 
a few miscellaneous anecdotes and extracts. 

On the voyage out from Cowes, Madame 
Pulszky wrote down from Madame Kossuth’s 
lips an account of her wanderings in Hungary, 
—and this narrative of her romantic perils is 
one of the best passages in the work. Madame 
Kossuth, as it appears, went in disguise to 
Vilagos after the fatal action at Temesvar. 
She says :— 

“T was anxious to witness myself what would 
happen, though I was fully convinced that Gorgey 
was a traitor. I know that he hated my husband 
personally, and I had no belief in his patriotism. 
With a carpet bag in my hand, and without com- 
municating my intention to any one, but our faith- 
ful * * *, who accompanied me, we drove towards 
evening to Vildgos, where we found the hotel over- 
crowded. Nobody recognised me; I with difficulty 
got a miserable room, where the door was not even 
secured by a latch. I passed all the night in agita- 
tion, sitting on a chair, feverish, nearly delirious, In 
the morning, my brother, the Colonel, found me out. 
I implored him to flee, as Gorgey would betray the 
country and his brother officers; but he treated my 
fears slightly—he trusted his commander. When 
my brother had left me, I heard well-known voices 
in the passage. Bonis, Iozipovics, and Vukovics 
were consulting about what Gérgey was likely to do; 
and whether they should wait till the mystery cleared 
up, or whether they should flee. They were inclined, 
though not fully decided, to take the latter course. I 
tushed to the door, to advise them to follow their 
impulse, forgetting that my own safety required it 
should not be known that I was present; but when 
I stepped out, the gentlemen stared at me as at a 
stranger, the last two days had so much altered me.” 


Seeing that all was lost, the Lady went to the 
house of a faithful friend. But her troubles 
were only beginning.— 

“One morning I perceived an uncommon move- 
ment in the house; my kind friend rushed into my 
room, ‘ Here they are!’ she cried. From below I 
heard confused noise and cries, interrupted by the 
report of muskets. I jumped from my bed, dressed 
hastily, and ran down to the courtyard ; here every 
thing was in the greatest confusion. People ran to 
and fro, perplexed what to do, and when I enquired 
what had happened, they said the wild Wallack 
mountaineers were approaching, burning the villages, 
and murdering women and children, now that they 
knew the Hungarians had been subdued by the 
Russians and Austrians. Already on the previous 
day we had heard, that they had plundered the 
country seat of an Austro-Hungarian, but at consider- 
able distance from us; and now it was said ‘they are 
here.’ A Honvéd officer, a relative of my friend’s, 
who had found shelter under their roof, was the only 
person who had not lost his presence of mind. He 
quickly put horses to a light peasant-cart, lifted me 
on the straw seat, got a warm cloak and threw it over 
my shoulders. Ellen, the companion of my friend, 
sat down by me, to take care of me on the flight, for 
I was exhausted by the fever, and we were just start- 
ing, when my friend ran frantically after us, with her 
little son in her arms, ‘Take him with you, she 


screamed; ‘save him!’ But when the child was in 
my lap, she again cried, ‘I cannot part from him, 
let us perish together,’ snatched him from the cart, 
and pressed him violently to her bosom. Whilst she 
was quite lost in her despair, the officer drove off. 
Whereto we did not know: to get away was our only 
aim. We went on, till late in the evening, with tired 
horses, we reached a lonely inn; but we were not ad- 
mitted there: terror and distrust were spread every- 
where. The officer had to threaten the innkeeper 
with violence, if he refused to give shelter to a dying 
woman, who was fleeing from the Wallacks, before 
the door was opened. They carried me to the room, 
and put me on the bed. The innkeeper's family was 
rough and sullen, and stared stupidly at us: they did 
not like us as guests. A few hours had scarcely 
elapsed, when again an alarm was given that the 
Wallacks were approaching. The publican began 
to pack up his furniture, and drew the bed-cloth 
from under me, in order to hide it, and left me on 
the bare straw. My glance fell on the opposite wall, 
and the well-known portrait of my husband, with his 
mild countenance, looked down upon me. I remem- 
| bered the time when this lithograph had been made; 
and when I contrasted it with my wretched condition, 
| a laughter cramp seized me. Ellen and the officer 
carried me to the cart; I was unable to walk.” 

Driven from the homes of the rich, the fugi- 
tive took shelter with the poor. The police 
were indefatigable in their search, and 20,000 
florins were offered by the Austrians for Madame 
Kossuth’s betrayal. Yet such was the true- 
heartedness of the peasantry, that she had little 
fear for her personal safety while in their hands. 
On the journey—of course in a false name— 
which brought her to the frontier, she met with 
an amusing specimen of Austrian stolidity.— 

“Scarcely were we fifteen miles on our way, when 
some soldiers came up to our carriage and stopt it. 
‘We have orders to escort you to the nearest magis- 
trate,’ said the sergeant ; ‘ you have to give up your 
passports."—‘ Why? asked M*** ;—‘ Because you 
are denounced as travelling under assumed names.’ 
It was a very disagreeble moment, but no choice was 
left. We arrived in a small borough, and were 
escorted to the town-house. The sergeant went into 
the court-hall. We had to wait in the ante-room, 
but in a very few minutes were summoned before 
the magistrate. He stood at his desk, in a dignified 
manner,—a stout, jolly, red-faced German gentleman 
—with our passports in his hand, and in a solemn 
way, he said: —‘ Ladies and gentlemen, you are 
accused of travelling under assumed names. This is 
a serious charge, and I must immediately enter upon 
the inquest. You had better confess your misde- 
meanour, as I shall easily ascertain the fact.’ After 
this preamble he turned towards me, and inquired, 
putting a pair of spectacles on his nose, ‘ What is 
your name?’—‘ Mary Smith,’ I said boldly, with a 
light curtsey.—‘ Mary Smith! he repeated empha- 
tically, and looked into the passport. ‘ Mary Smith! 
why, this is really the name of the passport. Where 
from ?°—‘ From Pesth.’—‘ Where to?°—‘ To Semlin.” 
—‘For what purpose?"—‘ To visit friends.’ After 
every one of my answers, he again looked into the 
passport, and said, rather astonished, ‘ But every- 
thing is correct.” After Mrs. W*** and Mr. M*** 
had gone through the same process, the magistrate 
turned to the sergeant, and sternly reproached him 
for having dared to interfere with peaceable travellers, 
whose passports were entirely regular. He turned 
then towards us, and dismissed us, with an apology 
that he had detained us. The sergeant grumbled 
and mumbled something about his orders; we bowed, 
and withdrew.” 

Commending the details of this interesting 
story—a story which often reminds us of scenes 
in our own annals as described by Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, Lady Fanshawe, and other actors in the 
revolutionary drama—to the attention of our 
readers,—we proceed to string together some 
anecdotes and characters, as we find them set 
down in these volumes, Here is an apocryphal 
story.— 

“ An American traveller, in St. Petersburgh, went 
out on foot in March, when the snow was melting 
after a sudden rain, The streets presented the as- 
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pect of extensive puddles, separated at the crossings 
by a ridge of more solid snow, over which the foot 
passengers worked their toilsome way, The Ame- 
rican was just in the midst of such a snowbridge, 
when he suddenly recognized the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, in plain clothes, followed by his aide-de- 
camp, coming from the opposite side. The foot-path 
between the two puddles was not broad enough to 
let two persons pass by, and Mr, *** did not wish 
either to turn his back uncourteously to the prince by 
returning from whence he came, nor to step servilely 
into the water; he therefore, pulling out his purse, 
presented it to the Grand Duke, and asked: ‘ Odd 
or even ?’—-‘ Even,’ answered the astonished prince ; 
—‘ You are right, Imperial Highness, I have lost, 
and must give way,’ said the American, and stept 
into the water, The prince was highly pleased by 
this proceeding, and the American received on the 
next day an invitation to dine with the Emperor.” 

From American coolness to Moslem courtesy 
there is but a page or so.— 

“ When Urquhart came to Kutayia, accompanied 
by Regaldi, the celebrated Italian improvisatore, and 
at the dinner given by Mr. Massingberd, the strains 
of his poetry, inspired by the occasion, enraptured 
the company, the improvisations were translated for 
the Turk, who wished to know the cause of the ex- 
citement; and having understood the enthusiasm ef 
Regaldi, he, too, offered a sentiment. He said, 
turning to Kossuth, ‘There was once a golden vase 
of the most beautiful form, but two rocks fell upon 
it, and crushed it,—it lost its form, but still it re- 
mained gold; whilst the shapeless rocks are but 
rocks,’ And Regaldi had to acknowledge that the 
Eastern poet had won the palm.” 

From Soliman Bey and his golden vase we 
pass to the banks of the Mississippi for a good 
anecdote.— 

“I cannot accustom myself to the Western fare 
in the hotels and on the boats. Instead of giving a 
few cleanly-prepared, plain dishes, the table is cover- 
ed with dainties, with jellies and creams, ices, French 
sauces and sweets,—a most unfortunate attempt to 
match English with French cooking, without the 
rude cleanliness of the first or the savoury refine- 
ment of the latter. But the passengers obviously 
do not care how the dishes taste, provided that they 
sound well on the bill of fare, satisfied to find on it 
everything they could command at the Café de Paris 
or the Freres Provengaux. They are fond of the 
idea that America is the first country of the world, 
even as respects the culinary art, Even the water 
looks unpalatable : it is the Mississippi water, with 
all the mud of its bottoms dissolved by the melting 
snow.—‘ How do you like America, sir? Isit nota 
great country? said a gentleman to Mr. Pulszky. 
—‘ Of course it is,’ was the answer.—‘ Have you 
found anything here which fell short of your expec- 
tation ?*_‘ Y our political institutions are admirable,’ 
replied Mr, Pulszky ; your people are enterprising 
and energetic ; but, after all, there isnothing perfect 
under the sun.’—‘ Well, sir, what can you object 
to? continued the American, a planter, who pro- 
bably wished to open thus a discussion on slavery, 
Mr. Pulszky took up his glass, and said; ‘ For in- 
stance, I object to the mud in the Mississippi water 
which you drink.’"—‘ Sir,’ retorted the American, ‘it 
has been chemically analysed and compared with 
the waters of other rivers, and it was ascertained 
that the Ganges as well as the Nile contain several 
per cent. more of animal matter than the Mississippi.’ 
—‘I have every regard for the sacred rivers of the 
Hindoos and the Egyptians,’ said Mr. Pulszky; ‘ yet 
I am ready to give the palm to your father of rivers, 
Only I do not see why the mud of the Himalaya 
and of the Abyssinian mountains should justify you 
in drinking the mud of the Western prairie. Don't 
you know here the use of filters ?? —‘ Sir,’ exclaimed 
the American, indignantly ; ‘ how should we not ?°— 
‘Then why do you not filter your water?’ asked Mr, 
Pulszky.— Without hesitating one moment, the 
planter replied: ‘We are such a go-a-head people 
that we have no time to filter our water.’” 

Now for a genuine touch of Back-wood 
manners and ideas in affairs matrimonial.— 

“Soon after the arrival of Ujhazy on the banks 
of the Thompson river, when he and his party had 
hardly pitched their tent, a young backwoods-man 
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came on horseback up to them, and said, ‘ Which is 

the daughter of the Hungarian General ?*— Miss 

Ujhazy, who spoke English, asked him what he 

wanted ?’—‘ I reckon it’s time for me to marry,’ was 

the reply; ‘and I came to propose to you.’ The 
young lady began to laugh, but her novel suitor de- 
clared that he was in full earnest; that he did not 
live far off, and that he would assist her father in 
every way. But when he saw that his proposal was 
not accepted, he rode off to his business, without 
having alighted from his horse during the conversa- 
tion. The Hungarians afterwards learned that in 
the backwoods not much time is wasted in courting 
young ladies, or paying them attention before mar- 
riage. The pioneer visits a neighbour who has grown- 
up daughters, and asks, ‘ How do you do?’ places 
himself on a chair before the chimney, chews, spits 
in the fire, and utters not another word: after a while 
he takes his leave, and when he has paid a couple of 

such taciturn calls, he says to the young lady,—‘ I 

reckon I should marry you.’ The answer is com- 

monly, ‘I have no objection.’ The couple, without 
further ceremony, proceed to the justice of peace 
and make their declaration, and when the Missionary 

Methodist happens to come in their neighbourhood, 

the civil marriage is solemnised religiously.” 

M. and Madame Pulszky write cautiously of 
the “ peculiar institution :”"—though, as the com- 
panions of a man who has a the last 
remnants of serfdom from the soil of Hungary, 
it is made sufficiently clear that all their sym- 
— are with the serf as against his owners. 

ey tell a capital anecdote in their chapter 
he Carolinas, as follows.— 

“The free-coloured people do not seem to con- 
sider slavery so degrading; they think it only a 
misfortune. I was told that in Georgia, there lives 
a free mulatto woman on a plantation of her own, 
which she works by slaves. One of them found 
favour in her eyes and she married him. Of course 
she was expected to give him his freedom, but she 
says: ‘I will keep my nigger,’ and her husband 
remains her slave.” 

The Red men also come in for a share of sym- 

thy.—One of their greatly admired American 

roes is, senator Houston,—San Jacinto, as he 
is popularly called;—and they tell the well- 
known story of his career with evident satisfac- 
tion. 4 propos of the nickname ‘‘San Jacinto,” 
M. Pulzsky gives an account of the nicknames 
by which the chief persons of American public 
life are known:—the Yankees having as great a 
rage for nicknames as the Romans and the 
Parisians.— 

“General Jackson was called Old Hickory, on 
account of his inflexible character; his diplomatic 
successor in the White House, Martin Van Buren, 
was known as the Little Mayician; and his son, 
John Van Buren, remains until now the Prince. 
General Harrison was Old Tip, an abbreviation of 
Tippecanoe, where he had defeated the Indians 
under their prophet, the brother of Tecumseh. 
General Zachary Taylor was designated by the 
name Old Zach, Rough-and-ready; and Henry 
Clay, as the Milboy of the slashes, in remembrance 
of his origin. Webster is the Great Expounder, the 
Godlike, or simply Black Dan. Corwin, the secre- 
tary of the treasury, is the Waggon-boy. Thomas 
Benton, the great Missourian, is known as Old 
Bullion. Douglas, the democrat senator of Illinois, 
who is scarcely taller than Louis Blane or Thiers, is 
the Little Giant. General Winfield Scott got his 
name of Chippewa from his victory over the Eng- 
lish in the last war, and Hasty Plate of Soup, from 
an expression which slipt from his pen in one of his 
bulletins, written hastily on the ground where he 
defeated the Mexicans. General Houston, the late 
President of Texas, got his name of San Jacinto 

* from the battle-field on which he had taken prisoner 
the President of Mexico, Santa Anna, and all his 
army. General Cass, the distinguished Senator of 
Michigan, is the Great Michigander. Governor 
William H. Seward, the most influential party 
leader in the Whig ranks, is known as Little Billy, 
because he had defeated Governor Marcy in New 
York, by advocating the issue of smaller bills by the 
banks, when the democratic Marcy, true to his party 


on 





principles, had vetoed the bill of the legislation in 
this respect.’’ 

These quotations will show that M. and 
Madame Pulszky’s volumes are not deficient in 
interest and amusement. We should add, that 
they are enriched by a various and copious 
Appendix,—including a series of able and elo- 
quent letters from a New England lady to 
Madame Pulszky, on the manners, institutions, 
and prospects of her country. Madame Pulszky 
did well to publish these letters in her book. 





The Life of Toussaint L’ Ouverture, the Negro 
Patriot of Hayti ; comprising an Account of 
the Struggle for Liberty in the Island, and a 
Sketch of its History to the present Period. 
By the Rev. John R. Beard. With Numerous 
Engravings. Ingram, Cooke & Co. 

An exposition of black genius, intelligence, 

courage and self-sacrifice as furnished by the life 

and death of Toussaint L’Ouverture was pretty 
certain to follow in the tide of the impressions 
produced by Mrs. Stowe’s book. It was also 
to be expected that such an undertaking, if con- 
ceived in the spirit of trade-speculation, should 
in its execution bear as many marks of mamv- 
facture as of conviction. Such is the ease with 
this book by Mr. Beard. Careless collection 
of facts, slovenly treatment, and apparent igno- 

rance of all points of local colour, manners, &c. 

have here spoilt a good subject and deprived a 

temporary appeal of such powers as it possessed 

to arrest the attention. ‘I am about,”’ runs the 
tune of Mr. Beard’s pompous prelude, ‘to tell 

a most moving story—to wring the hearts of all 

and sundry—and to excite the indignation of 

every one save of those born slaves, the mer- 
cenary lovers of slavery!” But though Mr. 

Beard may have fancied himself “about” to 

perform brave enterprises like these, he does not 

get beyond the merit which belongs to generous 
purpose in this book. Few persons will be 
either deeply wrung or made bitterly indignant 
by his narrative, which is meagre and unreal. 

Panegyric without evidence, assertion without 

authentication, digressions which have the air 

of the sweepings of a sermon portfolio, rhetoric 
that leaves us cold,—are all we find. One omis- 

sion is extraordinary. Our author can speak of a 

recent work on the subject of Haytian indepen- 

dence by M. Saint Remy—in default of better 
information concerning the name of his hero, 
he can quote a tirade from the feeble and 
already forgotten tragedy by M. De Lamartine: 
—how is it, then, that he has so entirely over- 
looked Miss Martineau’s novel, ‘The Hour and 
the Man’? That work, as we said at the time 
of its appearance, failed as a novel from its 
author’s desire to place her hero on romantic 
heights to which no faith could climb. But if 
the eloquence, cultivation, delicacy, sage and 
philosophical justice, and heroic grandeur of 
Miss Martineau’s Toussaint were felt to be 
impossible—such impossibility being the sad- 
dest consequence of the chains which we de- 
sire to see broken, and of the prejudices that 
ought to be reconsidered, —her power of group- 
ing known facts picturesquely and of possessing 
herself with the spirit of remote scenes and 

unfamiliar manners, were never put forth in a 

more glowing and graphic form than in that 

tale. Her description, in the appendix, of the 
fortress of Joux (Touseaint’s last prison), which 
she visited on a Continental tour, yet lives in 
our recollection as bringing the scene of her 
hero’s suffering and death before us with won- 
derful vivacity. In her fiction there might be 
exaggeration,—but here we have no approach to 
anything that represents character or reproduces 
colour. 

A short specimen of the reverend writer’s 





style will prove, we think, our charge of ambition 
and powerlessness.— 

“The progress made in Hayti by the assertors of 
the national independence, kept Bonaparte in a 
constant state of solicitude. He could not conceal 
from himself that the escape of Toussaint from his 
dungeon was a possible event. He was well aware 
that his reappearance in Saint Domingo would make 
the reduction of the inhabitants impossible. Nay, 
the mere knowledge of his being still alive, while it 
encouraged the hope of his yet taking the lead of 
the soldiers of independence, served to keep up the 
courage of the insurgents, and to augment the diffi- 
culties of Rochambeau. His death, therefore, seemed 
to Bonaparte urgently necessary. Affairs were 
hurrying to a crisis in the West Indies. A blow 
must be struck. The trunk of the insurrection, the 
First Consul had it in his power to pluck up and 
destroy: at least, so he thought. Therefore the 
order went forth, ‘Cut it down: root it up.’ The 
manner was worthy of the deed. The governor of 
the castle was chosen for the perpetration of the 
crime. Scarcely was he a man for the work. He 
had scruples of conscience. But nothing short of 
plenary obedience would be accepted. Besides, it 
was not a question of the dagger or the bowl. All 
that was wanted was a more decided system of priva- 
tion. And that system had scarcely needed to work 
actively. When a prisoner is kept in close con- 
finement, and must be got rid of, you have only to 
reduce his means of subsistence until death ensues 
asa matter of course. And if the process is too slow, 
it may be accelerated by a little well-timed neglect. 
To an attenuated and famished frame, the want of 
nutrition for a few days brings certain death. Let 
the ordinary pittance of supply then be forgotten, 
and your end is gained. And who shall dare to call 
an act of oblivion by the foul and offensive name of 
murder? The governor twice took a journey to 
Neufchatel, in Switzerland. The first time he en- 
trusted the keys of Toussaint’s cell to Captain Colo- 
mier, whom he appointed to fill his place in his 
absence. Colomier visited the noble prisoner, who 
spoke to him modestly of his own glory, but with 
indignation of the design imputed to him of having 
wished to deliver Saint Domingo up to the English. 
His emaciated and feeble hands were engaged in 
writing a paper intended to disprove that groundless 
charge. The officer found Toussaint in a state of 
almost absolute privation. A little meal was his 
only food, and that he had to prepare himself ina 
small earthern jug. But Colomier had a heart: he 
pitied the destitution of a man who had had at his 
command the opulence of Saint Domingo. His 
humanity made him unfit for his office, and ascer- 
taining that the captive accounted the want of coffee 
among his chief privations, he ventured at his own 
risk to furnish a small supply. When the governor 
returned, he found that Toussaint L’Ouverture was 
still alive. In a short time he took a second journey 
to the same town, and for the same purpose; and as 
he suspected that Colomier’s good nature had in- 
terfered with his duty, he said to him, on leaving, 
with a disquieted countenance, ‘I entrust to you the 
guardianship of the castle; but this time I do not 
give you the keys of the dungeons: the prisoners 
have no need of anything.” The governor returned 
on the fourth day. Toussaint was no more. He 
ascertained the fact. Yes, there he is—dead; no 
doubt whatever—dead and cold. He has died of 
inanition. And see, if you have courage to look on 
so horrible a sight—the rats have gnawed his feet! 
The work is done—the crime is perpetrated. Bona- 
parte’s will is law: his word is death. But murder 
is a word of evil sound. The world, with all ‘its 
depravity, has a moral feeling, and that moral feeling 
it is impolitic to outrage. A veil must be thrown 
over the assassination.” 

There is a painful twang of the Boulevard 
showman in the above narration of a catastrophe 
the gravity of which should have overawed 
the most resolute desire to shine. In other 
portions of his work the Rev. Mr. Beard is still 
more bombastic and unnatural. Towards its 
close he frankly confesses that he had no means 
of examining into the charges which Tous- 
saint’s detractors have brought against him. 
The book, in short, is by no means satisfactory, 
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the inflation of the writer’s style betraying its 
emptiness of real matter.— The “ numerous 
engravings” mentioned on the title-page are, 
a few woodcuts, of by no means choice quality. 











Poems. By Alexander Smith. Bogue. 


PorTry is as various in its developements as 
the forms of nature which it delights to invest 
with imaginative attributes, and the faculties of 
the mind that are exercised in its creative work. 
With some poets, the philosophic powers are 
preferably exerted,—with others those of ob- 
servation. The former affect too much certain 
abstractions,-—use the reason quite as much as 
the imagination,—seldom call in the aid of the 
fancy,—and court the sublime rather than the 
beautiful. The latter revel in sensuous images, 
—indulge in fantastic combinations,—and wor- 
ship the presence of beauty, tracing her footsteps 
in her obscure retreats as well as in her more 
obvious haunts, recognizing her as well in culti- 
vated and familiar spots as when 
Making a sunshine in the shady place. 

This distinction has been forcibly impressed 
upon us by the perusal of the small volume of 
poems before us. The style of Mr. Alexander 
Smith might be distinguished as the imagerial, 
if there were such a word. Let Nature present 
him with any objects whatever,—and forthwith 
he will provide some arbitrary application, pat 
as if ready-made, to which they may serve as 
types, similes, or metaphors. The objects with 
which he deals may be few, but the uses to 
which he can put them are infinite. The 
planets and the flowers take all possible shapes 
and shades, combinations, of form and tint, ac- 
cording to the exigency of the case. They are, 
besides, always in requisition. Here is a com- 
plete cluster of images.— 


Walter. See yon poor star 
That shudders o’er the mournful hill of pines! 
*Twould almost make you weep, it seems so sad. 
*Tis like an orphan trembling with the cold 
Over his mother's grave among the pines. 

Like a wild lover who has found his love 
Worthless and foul, our friend, the sea, has left 
His paramour the shore; naked she lies, 
Ugly and black and bare. Hark how he moans! 
The pain is in his heart. Inconstant fool! 
He wiil be up upon her breast to-morrow 
As eager as to-day. 

Take another example.— 
Rain smiles upon his corse like tears— 
The youth you spoke of was a glowing moth, 
Born in the eve and crushed before the dawn. 
He was, methinks, like that frail flower that comes 
Amid the nips and gusts of churlish March, 
Drinking pale beauty from sweet April's tears, 
Dead on the hem of May. 

The foliowing is given by the author himself 
as a prerogative instance of the capricious exer- 
cise of the faculty of trove-making.— 

The sun is dying like a cloven king 

In his own blood; the while the distant moon, 
Like a pale prophetess, whom he has wronged, 
Leans eager forward, with most hungry eyes, 
Watching him bleed to death, and, as he faints, 
She brightens and dilates; revenge complete, 
She walks in lonely triumph through the night. 


It is with the utmost facility, and sometimes 
with extraordinary grace, that these material 
types are read into any meaning that the poet 
pleases. Notwithstanding their evident elabo- 
ration, it would be unfair to say that by Mr. 
Smith they are tortured into the specific signi- 
fications required. Sufficient art has, at any 
rate, been attained to accomplish the desired 
transmutations with apparent ease. The reader, 
also, cannot fail to have remarked in the in- 
stances already given a sense of the musical in 
the march of the verse, the choice of the diction, 
and the tone of the expression. The lines are 
generally melodious; sometimes even deliciously 
sweet :—as will appear from further citations.— 


Walter. Books written when the soul is at spring-tide, 
When it is laden like a groaning sky 
Before a thunder-storm, are r and gladness, 
And majesty and beauty. They seize the reader 
As tempests seize a ship, and bear him on 


With a wild joy. Some books are drenched sands, 
On which a great soul’s wealth lies all in heaps, 
Like a wrecked argosy. What power in books! 
They mingle gloom and splendour, as I've oft, 

In thund’rous sunsets, seen the thunder-piles 
Seamed with dull fire and fiercest glory-rents. 
They awe me to my knees, as if I stood 

In presence of aking. They give me tears; 

Such glorious tears as Eve’s fair daughters shed, 
When first they clasped a Son of God, all bright 
With burning plumes and splendours of the sky, 
In zoning heaven of their milky arms. 

How few read books aright! Most souls are shut 
By sense from grandeur, as a man who snores 
Night-capped and wrapt in blankets to the nose, 
Is shut out from the night, which, like a sea, 
Breaketh for ever on a strand of stars. 

Lady, in book-world have I ever dwelt, 

This book has domed my being like a sky. 


The leading poem of the volume is entitled 
‘A Life-Drama.’ The title is similar to one 
of Mr. Reade’s productions,— and the sub- 
ject also has points of resemblance. But 
the modes of treatment, though both are in 
dramatic dialogue, are essentially dissimilar. 
The prior work is of an abstract kind,—over- 
burthened with reflection. It is rather bare of 
ornament,—and throughout as severe in style 
as a piece of sculpture. Mr. Smith’s poem is 
the reverse of all this ;—picturesque to a fault, 
—every sentence teeming with some voluptuous 
or passionate image, some capricious fancy, or 
some other sweet vice such as the juvenile 
muse is apt to indulge in. Both hte the 
story of a poet’s life. Mr. Reade, however, 
draws on his imagination for a guilty hero, 
whose poetic aspirations are thwarted by the 
pangs of remorse. Mr. Smith, somewhat ego- 
tistically, contents himself with becoming his 
own hero, and describing the birth-throes which 
he suffered while producing a work such “as 
the world should not willingly let die ;” together 
with certain eccentricities of conduct excusable 
on the score of excitement, and some small 
peccancies almost inseparable from such a poet 
as he would appear to aim at becoming. We 
have, accordingly, in his page the struggle of 
strong will against circumstance,—the conse- 
quent mental exacerbation,—the influence of 
beauty on poetic predisposition,—the disappoint- 
ment of too hastily cherished hopes,—the ruth- 
less destruction of certain sentimental ideals,— 
the temptations of female sympathy,—the too 
ready lapse,—the reproaches of conscience,— 
the susceptibilities of repentance,—the return to 
duty,—and the triumph of love. If we add to 
this, an occasional penchant for the profane and 
unconventional, we shall have nearly described 
all the qualities by which the remarkable poem 
before us is characterized.—The opening records 
the author’s aspiration. — 


As a wild maiden, with love-drinking eyes, 
Sees in sweet dreams a beaming Youth of Glory, 
And wakes to weep, and ever after sighs 
For that bright vision till her hair is hoary ; 
Ev'n so, alas! is my life’s passion story. 
For Poesy my heart and pulses beat, 
For Poesy my blood runs red and fleet, 
As Moses’ serpent in2 Egyptians’ swallow'd, 
One passion eats the rest. 

- * * 
Iam fain 
To feed upon the beauty of the moon! 

[Opens the casement. 

Sorrowful moca! seeming so drowned in woe, 
A queen, whom some grand battle-day has left 
Unkingdomed and a widow, while the stars, 
Thy handmaidens, are standing back in awe, 
Gazing in silence on thy mighty grief! 
All men have loved thee for thy beauty, moon! 
Adam has turned from Eve's fair face to thine, 
And drank thy beauty with ute serene eyes. 

* * » 


How tender!y the moon doth fill the night! 
Not like the passion that doth fill my soul ; 

It burns within me like an Indian sun. 

A star is trembling on the horizon’s verge, 
That star shall grow and broaden on the night, 
Until it hangs divine and beautiful 

In the proud zenith— 

Miglit 1 so broaden on the skies of fame! 

O Fame! Fame! Fame! next word to God! 
I seek the look of Fame! Poor fool—so tries 
Some lonely wanderer "mong the desert sands 
By shouts to gain the notice of the Sphynx, 
Staring right on with calm eternal eyes. 





A lady who finds the poet, like Milton in 


Italy, sleeping within a forest, conceives for him 
an incipient passion. On waking, full of the 
dream which had testified of her celestial pre- 
sence to his soul, his language leaves no doubt 
of the state of his heart. Subsequently, he 
meets the lady again, and reveals his affection 
in a poem which treats of a hero similarly 
situated, — 


The lady dowered him with her richest look, 

Her arch head balf aside, her liquid eyes, 

From ‘neath their dim lids drooping slumberous, 
Stood full on his, and called the wild blood up 

All in a tumult to his sun-kissed cheek, 

As if it wished to see her beauty too— 

Then asked in dulcet tones, ** Dost think me fair?” 
** Oh, thou art fairer than an Indian morn, 

Seated in her sheen palace of the east. 

Thy faintest smile out-prices the swelled wombs 
Of fleets, rich glutted, toiling wearily 

To vomit all their wealth on English strands. 

The whiteness of this hand should ne’er receive 

A poorer greeting than the kiss of kings ; 

And on thy happy lips doth sit a joy, 

Fuller than any gathered by the gods, 

In all the rich range of their golden heaven.” 

** Now, by my mother's white enskied sou! !” 

The lady cried, 'twixt laugh and blush the while, 
* I'll swear thou’st been in love, my Indian sweet. 
Thy spirit on another breaks in joy, 

Like the pleased sea on a white-breasted shore— 
A shore that wears on her alluring brows 

Rare shells, far brought, the love-gifts of the sea, 
That blush’d a tell-tale. Now, I swear by all 

The well-washed jewels strewn on fathom sands, 
That thou dost keep her looks, her words, her sighs, 
Her laughs, her tears, her angers, and her frowns, 
Balmed between memory’s leaves; and ev'ry day 
Dost count them o'er and o’er in solitude, 

As pious monks count o’er their rosaries. 

Now, tell me, did she give thee love for love? 

Or didst thou make midnight thy fidant 
Telling her all about thy lady’s eyes, 

How rich her cheek, how cold as death her scorn ? 
My lustrous leopard hast thou been in love ?” 

The Page's dark face flushed the hue of wine 

In crystal goblet stricken by the sun; 

His soul stood like a moon within his eyes, 
Suddenly orbed ; his passionate voice was shook 
By trembles into music.—* Thee I love.” 
**Thou!” and the Lady with a cruel laugh, 
(Each silver throb went through him like a sword,) 
Flung herself back upon her fringéd couch. 

From which she rose upon him like a queen, 

She rose and stabbed him with her angry eyes. 
***Tis well my father did not hear thee, boy, 

Or else my pretty plaything of an hour 

Might have gone to sleep to-night without his head, 
And I might waste rieli tears upon his fate. 

1 would not have my sweetest plaything hurt. 
Dost think to scorn me with those blazing eyes, 
My fierce and lightning-blooded cub o’ the sun? 
Thy blood is up in riot on thy brow, 

I’ the face o’ its monarch. Peace! By my grey sire, 
Now could I slay thee with one look of hate, 

One single look! My Hero! my Heart-god! 

My dusk Hyperion, Bacchus of the Inds! 

My Hercules, with chin as smooth as my own! 

1 am so sorry maid, | cannot wear 

This great and proffered jewel of thy love. 

Thou art too bold, methinks! Didst never fear 
That on my poor deserts thy love would sit 

Like a great diamond on a threadbare robe 2 

I tremble for’t. I pr’ythee, come to-morrow 

And | will pasture you upon my lips 

Until thy beard be grown. Go now, sir, go.” 

As thence she waved him with arm-sweep superb, 
The light of scorn was cold within her eyes, 

And withered his bloom'd heart, which, like a rose, 
Had opened, timid, to the noon of love. 


The Lady is doomed to wed old age and 
wealth :—but dies.—The poet-hero almost mad- 
dens ;—but he finds another Ladye-love,—and 
is consoled. We will not follow his fortunes 
further,—but the poem is sufficiently remark- 
able to have demanded that we should call the 
attention of our readers to it. With many faults, 
—it is most abundant in beauties,—many of the 
beauties being themselves faults, if the reader 
can accept such a paradox. Our extractse— 
which have been chosen chiefly to illustrate our 
account of the poem—have scarcely shown the 
poet at his best. Everywhere, his poem has 
lines and phrases revealing a wealth of poetical 
thought and expression from which much may 
be expected. A few examples will justify ow: 
praise.— 





A Sleeping Poet. 
An opulent soul 
Dropt in my path like a great cup of gold, 
All rich and rough with stories of the gods! 
Joy after Trial. 
Now am I joyful like storm-battered dove 





That finds a perch in the Hesperides. 
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A Lover's Invocation. 
My soul is like a wide and empty fane, 
Sit thou in ’t like a god, O maid divine! 
With worship and religion ’t will be filled. 
My soul is empty, lorn, and hungry space, 
Leap then into it like a new-born star. 
Despair. 
Thou hast forgotten me, God! Here, therefore here, 
To-night upon this bleak and cold hill-side, 
Like a forsaken watch-fire will I die, 
And as my pale corse fronts the glittering night, 
It shall reproach thee before all thy worlds. 
The ** Happy Isle.” 
A silent isle on which the loye-sick sea 
Dies with faint kisses and a murmured joy, 
In the clear blue the lark hangs like a speck, 
And empties his full heart of music rain 
O’er sunny slopes where tender lambkins bleat, 
And new-born rills go laughing to the sea. 
A “ Wretched Isle.” 
I see a wretched isle that ghost-like stands 
Wrapt in its mist-shroud in the wintry main ; 
And now a cheerless gleam of red-ploughed lands, 
O’er which a crow flies heavy in the rain. 
Dawn after a Revel. 
You ’ve sat the night out, Masters! See, the moon 
Lies stranded on the pallid coast of morn. 

The shorter poems are similar in style with 
the chief production. The prevailing tone 
is that of a lyric rapture, expressive of an 
intense Ego-ism of feeling, with an Ovidian 
amativeness investing not only the feelings of 
the heart, but all objects of perception. Nature 
is made to live in a Love-sport, and to revel in 
the smile of Beauty. Such is the prevailing 
form of the productions by which Mr. Alexander 
Smith has initiated his claim to a standing 
among living poets. He will doubtless obtain a 
recognition. Discipline, nevertheless—severe 
discipline—is required before he can expect to 
secure a large and enduring reputation ;—and 
this, we trust, will come with “the years that 
bring the philosophic mind.”’ 





Freedom and Independence for the Golden Lands 
of Australia, the Right of the Colonies, and 
the Interest of Great Britain and the World. 
—An Historical and Statistical Account of 
New South Wales. (Third edition.) 2 vols. 
By John Dunmore Lang, D.D. Longman 
& Co. 

TuEsE books cannot be properly understood 

unless they are read with some previous know- 

ledge of the career and character of their author. 
Dr. Lang is the son of Mr. W. Lang, a 

Scotchman of respectability and some means, 

who appears to have arrived in New South 

Wales as a free settler in January, 1824,—or, in 

the third year of the governorship of General 

Brisbane. It is stated in these volumes that 

the family of Mr. W. Lang had been settled for 

upwards of a century ona small property in the 
west of Scotland, originally forming part of the 

Brisbane estate,—and that that property was 

sold for the purpose of enabling its possessors to 

become colonists in New South Wales. We 
gather also from statements incidentally occur- 
ring, that Mr.W. Lang was accompanied to Aus- 


tralia by two or more sons besides the author of | 
the present volumes,—and that these sons entered | 


largely into agricultural pursuits, and have 
become the owners of estates of some magni- 
tude. John Dunmore Lang—the author now 
before us—was a clergyman of the Church of 
Scotland; and when the first edition of the 
*Account of New South Wales’ appeared, in 
1834, he was already Moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Synod of the colony. Dr. Lang has 
not included any autobiographical outline of his 
own career in the works before us;—and that 
perhaps is to be regretted. In the colony of 
which the volumes treat such an outline is 
doubtless quite uncalled for; but in England we 
may be pardoned for knowing less of Australian 
worthies than Australians themselves,—and it is 
so entirely Dr. Lang’s purpose in the books now 
published to disseminate new and startling doc- 





trines, and to advance new claims on the ground , 


of a certain alleged experience, that, in point 
of fact, the very first question which occurs to 
the mind of his reader relates to the antecedents, 
the character, and the services of the man who 
demandsin so positive a tone both attention and 
concessions. In the absence of any outline of 
the nature alluded to, we make the best we can 
of the statements scattered through the two 
books. 

It is quite clear that from the earliest 
moment of Dr. Lang’s connexion with the 
colony, he did not rest satisfied with the mere 
discharge of his duties asa Presbyterian minister. 
With a mind eminently active and inquiring—a 
temperament restless and energetic—a natural 
and invincible love of what may be called striving 
for the mastery in almost everything—consider- 
able ability and unquestioned fluency both as a 
speaker and as a writer,—courageous, confident, 
dogmatical, and persevering,— Dr. Lang has 
been for the last five-and-twenty years a fore- 
most figure in the public arena of New South 
Wales. Few moderate men will approve of all 
his acts,—still less, of many of his theories 
and opinions. His want of judgment and his 
extreme pugnacity of disposition have been un- 
fortunately conspicuous on many important 
occasions; but when every deduction has been 
made on these and other grounds, it will be im- 
possible not to regard Dr. Lang as one of the 
most remarkable persons to be found in our 
colonial history: and as a man who has con- 
ferred great benefits on Australia. During his 
thirty years of colonial life, he has made several 
voyages to Europe, and nearly always in further- 
ance of some object of moral or social improve- 
ment in his adopted country. He has laboured 
hard and successfully to promote religion and 
education,—to set on foot and to develope an 
extensive andsound immigration,—toinvestigate 
and explain the physical resources of various 
regions of Australia,—to improve and sim- 
plify the forms and to elevate the spirit of our 
colonial administration. He is fully entitled 
to the distinction and the praise arising out 
of this noble career; and his usefulness may 
excuse to some extent his turbulence of lan- 
guage and the extreme theories which he has 
now set himself the formidable—and, we venture 
to think, the hopeless—task of establishing. 

It is necessary to add, that perhaps the most 
important event in Dr. Lang’s colonial life was, 
his formal and public secession on the 6th of 
February 1842—fifteen months before the 
great division in the Church of Scotland—-from 
what may be called the Colonial Presbyterian 
State Church,—that is to say, from that onl 
ized body of Presbyterian ministers to whom 
the colonial government made certain yearly 
payments by way of salaries or allowances. At 
the time we have mentioned, Dr. Lang volun- 
tarily, and almost alone, separated from his 
fellow ministers, on the ground that it was 
neither right nor expedient that the connexion 
of his religious sect with the State should be 
continued. He appears to have been so far 
successful, in this measure, as to have already 
made respectable progress in forming a colonial 
“Free Church.”—In 1843, Dr. oy | became 
one of the representatives of Port Phillip in 
the Legislative Council of New South Wales— 
a Chamber then for the first time erected; and 
in 1850 and 1851 he was returned by the city of 
Sydney, by large majorities, as one of its repre- 
sentatives in the Colonial Council,—his election 
on both the latter occasions being considered, 
and being intended, as a signal defeat and 
mortification of the local government. During 
the last ten years, indeed, the nature of Dr. 
Lang’s connexion with the Australian colonies 
may be considered to have changed materially. 





His fondness for political agitation has gradually 
become his strongest passion. Circumstances 
have fostered this natural tendency of his mind; 
and he has become a demagogue, with the best 
intentions, and without in the least suspecting 
that he is the less a patriot. 

Such is the author:—and we may now, with 
the greater advantage, consider what are his 
works,— 

The first edition, as we have said, of the 
‘Historical Account,’ was published in 1834; 
and was noticed, at some length, in the Athe- 
neum of the 24th and the 3lst of May, 1834 
[Nos. 343, 344]; and there was a second edition 
in 1837. The third edition, now presented to 
the public, is to a great extent a new work, 
The historical portion has been much en- 
larged; and the narrative as well as the statis- 
tical portions of the book have been brought 
down to the year 1852,—and include, therefore, 
a full notice of the discovery of the Gold-Fields, 
in May, 1851, and of the first effects of that dis- 
covery in New South Wales. The first work 
mentioned at the head of this notice, and called 
‘Freedom and Independence, &c.,’ appears 
now for the first time; and may be considered 
as a very elaborate pamphlet in support of 
certain political views and theories which have 
been embraced by Dr. Lang in connexion 
with the Australian colonies. It is only fair to 
mention, that both works have been written 
during the author’s last voyage from Sydney to 
London; and some allowance, therefore, must 
be made for the inconveniences and interru 
tions to which such employment is sicegallly 
exposed on ship board. 

Ve may say, at once and distinctly, that by 
far the best portions of Dr. Lang’s writings 
are those in which he either confines himself 
to a narrative of events or to a statement of 
facts. His mind is too clear and practical 
not to give him great advantage when he 
treats of questions where precision and 
order are the main elements of success. On 
nearly every subject he has the prejudices of 
a partisan; but he tells us frankly what are his 
likes and his dislikes,—and we are able, there- 
fore, to receive his conclusions with reasonable 
caution. As regards the facts, however, out of 
which those conclusions rightly or wrongly 
arise, it is the great merit of Dr. Lang that he 
always states them with a fullness and impar- 
tiality entitled to every confidence. The di- 
dactic, and in not a few instances the rhetorical, 
pages of his two books now before us, are cer- 
tainly the least entitled to commendation. Dr. 
Lang’s profession has a constant, and generally 
a prejudicial, effect on his writings as an historian 
and a politician. His disquisitions become dull 
and tedious sermons, and there is neither 
felicity of style nor depth of thought to keep 
alive the reader’s attention. Every now and 
then we come to a fierce outburst of indignation 
or to some manifestation of that aggressive 
spirit which has rendered Dr. Lang so formi- 
dable a person at the Antipodes. The general 
impression left upon the mind by the two works 
is, that Dr. Lang is a better speaker than 
writer—a more formidable person in debate than 
as an author—a ready much more than a pro- 
found or a safe man—and certainly a person 
whose warmth of temper and addiction to ae 
and partisan conclusions render him very unfit 
to take the lead in enterprises requiring delibe- 
ration and a patient consideration of the preju- 
dices and claims of others. We willingly admit, 
however, that in spite of all these imperfections, 
Dr. Lang's books are the most important that 
have yet appeared on Australian questions; and 
that they deserve and will repay a careful study 


on the part of those who desire to understand 
the present and prospective state of the relations 
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between this country and its Southern settle- 
ments. 

It is not necessary that we should enter into 
any details of the early struggles of the New 
South Wales settlement during the first twenty 
years of its existence—or, from its original 
formation under Capt. Phillip in 1788 to the 
assumption of the Governorship by Col. (after- 
wards Major-General) Macquarie, in 1809. 
Between the establishment of the colony and the 
accession to power of Col. Macquarie there had 
been four governors—all of them officers of the 
Royal Navy,—namely, Capts. Phillip, Hunter, 
King, and Bligh;—and in the midst of many 
hardships and difficulties—hardships and diffi- 
culties which Dr. Lang does not seem disposed 
properly to appreciate—these men, aided by 
abundant support from home, did succeed in 
establishing firmly on the shores of New Hol- 
land the outlines of a future British colony. It 
is very easy for the present purposes of colonial 
agitation to find fault with the unquestionably 
imperfect administration and the imperfect 
success of the early Governors. But let the 
real facts of the case be remembered. Let us 
remember what was then the distance in point of 
time of New South Walesfrom England—the diffi- 
culty and delay then involved in communicating 
with the colony,—and, above all, that for five- 
and-twenty years immediately succeeding the 
date of Capt. Phillip’s commission as Governor 
this country was engaged in a war more despe- 
rate, doubtful, and expensive than any previous 
European contest. To lay down the rudiments 
of a civilized society in a remote and unfriendly 
region, and to have at the same time to keep 
employed and in subjection a large convict 
population,—is an enterprise of which those only 
can understand the difficulty who have in some 
shape or other tried a similar experiment; and 
this is a truth which Dr. Lang’s party do not 
seem willing sufficiently toremember. It is easy 
to point out errors when forty years of additional 
experience have brought more perfect methods 
to light. 

General Macquarie was Governor for twelve 
years,—or from December 1809, to December, 
1821; and during his administration the colony 
may be said with great truth to have made the 
first decided advances towards being a prospe- 
rous and self-supporting community. Tt may 
be admitted that Governor Macquarie was a 
better administrator than statesman, and that 
his energy and common sense were perhaps his 
highest qualities. But energy and common sense 
were exactly those qualities in a Governor which 
New South Wales at that time required; and 
with what eminent success they were applied 
Dr. Lang himself fully admits, in quoting with 
approbation and without dissent, the statement 
made by Macquarie himself on resigning his 
high office.— 


“One can scarcely [says Dr. Lang] help sym- 
pathizing with the gallant old governor in the feeling 
of honest pride with which he seems to have been 
actuated when he penned the following passages 
of his Report to Earl Bathurst, of date, London, 
27th July, 1822. They constitute a strong defence 
against the allegations of his accusers, and their truth 
isundeniable. ‘I found the colony [says Macquarie] 
barely emerging from infantile imbecility, and suffer- 
ing from various privations and disabilities, the 
country impenetrable beyond forty miles from 
Sydney,—agriculture in a yet languishing state,— 
commerce in its early dawn,—revenue unknown,— 
threatened with famine,—distracted by faction,—the 
public buildings in a state of dilapidation and moul- 
dering to decay,—the few roads and bridges formerly 
constructed rendered almost impassable,—the popu- 
lation in general depressed by poverty,—no public 
credit nor private confidence,—the morals of the 
great mass of the population in the lowest state of 
debasement, and religious worship almost totally 





neglected. Part of those evils may perhaps be 
ascribed to the mutiny of the 102nd regiment,—the 
arrest of Governor Bligh,—and the distress occa- 
sioned to the settlers by the then recent floods of the 
Hawkesbury and Nepean rivers, from whose banks 
chiefly the colony was at that time supplied with 
wheat. Such was the state of New South Wales 
when I took charge of its administration on the Ist 
of January, 1810. I left it in February last, reaping 
incalculable advantages from my extensive and im- 
portant discoveries in all directions, including the 
supposed insurmountable barrier called the Blue 
Mountains, to the westward of which are situated the 
fertile plains of Bathurst ; and in all respects enjoy- 
ing a state of private comfort and public prosperity 
which I trust will at least equal the expectation of 
His Majesty’s Government. This change may indeed 
be ascribed in part to the natural operation of time 
and events on individual enterprise :—how far it may 
be attributed to measures originating with myself, as 
hereinafter detailed, and my zeal and judgment in 
giving effect to my instructions, I humbly submit to 
His Majesty and his Ministers. 

Statement of Population, §c. in March, 1810, on the First 
General Muster and Survey after my Arrival in the Colony. 
Population, including 73rd and 102nd regiments 11,590 
Horned cattle ... eee 12,442 
Sheep ......++ . 25,888 






Hogs ... 9,544 
Horses... oane ° +e. 1,134 
Acres of land cleared and in tillage under various 

GENE ciabaketanndonesesneeinceasne ans 7,615 


And in October, 1821, on the last General Muster and Survey 
before my Departure. 


Population, including the military .......... 38,778 
ONES 06c0c:cne ance 4606 600000900000n0 102,939 
Sheep......... Serscocecccesesecccsececcee ce 290,158 
TEOED cc cece ce cccccccccesaseeccocces cose sees 33,906 
BBOUEED 50.00 00 ncccccccoe ce cece cccccccceess ce 4,564 
Acres of land cleared and in tillage under 
VAFIOUS CFOPS 00 2 cccccccces cocccceseecece 32,267 


—On my taking the command of the colony in the 
year 1810, the amount of the port duties collected did 
not exceed 8,000/. per annum, and there were only 
501. or 601. of a balance in the treasurer's hands; but 





now duties are collected at Port Jackson to the amount 
of from 28,0007. to 30,0007. per annum. In addition 
to this annual Colonial revenue, there are port duties | 
collected at Hobart Town, and George Town in Van 
Diemen’s Land to the amount of between 8,000/. and | 
10,0007. per annum.’ And [continues Dr. Lang] in 
alluding, as he does, to those misrepresentations to | 
which he had been subjected from his efforts to ele- 

vate in the scale of society the convict population of 

the colony, he adds, with a feeling of evident bitter- | 
ness :—‘ Even my work of charity and, as it appeared | 
to me, sound policy in endeavouring to restore 
emancipated and reformed convicts to a level with 
their fellow subjects,—a work which, considered 
either in a religious or a political point of view, I 
shall ever value as the most meritorious part of my 
administration—has not escaped their animad version.’ | 
After a long and laborious administration of nearly 
twelve years, Major-General Macquarie wassucceeded 
in the government of New South Wales, on the Ist | 
of December, 1821, by Major-General Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, K.C.B. General Macquarie returned to 
h‘s native land immediately after, and died, much and 
justly regretted by a large proportion of the colo- | 
nists, in the year 1824.” 

The governors subsequent to Macquarie | 
were, General Brisbane for four years from 
December 1821 to December 1825—General 
Darling for six years from December 1825 to 
December 1831—General Bourke for six years, 
from December 1831 to December 1837—Sir 
George Gipps for eight years from February 
1838 to July 1846—and Sir Charles Fitzroy, 
who assumed the governorship in August 1846 
and still retains it. 

Perhaps the three most important events in 
the history of New South Wales between the 
years 1820 and 1850 were, the commencement 
of an extensive system of Free Immigration 
during the governorship of General Brisbane, 
—the adoption under General Bourke, about 
1832, of the Wakefield principle as regards the 
subsequent disposal of waste lands and the ap- 
plication of the funds thence arising to purposes 
of free immigration,—and, in 1840, under Sir 





| Act of 1842), of one pound per acre. 


George Gipps, the discontinuance of New South 
Wales as a convict settlement. In 1842 what 
is called Lord Stanley’s Constitutional Act 
conferred a legislative council on the colonies 
of New South Wales and Port Phillip. The 
Council was composed of thirty-six members :— 
namely, six government officers, six government 
nominees, and twenty-four councillors (eighteen 
for New South Wales and six for Port Phillip), 
elected by voters having a qualification of a 
twenty pound per annum rental, or a two hun- 
dred pound freehold. In 1850 that Council was 
superseded by Lord Grey's New Constitution 
Act,—and under that act, among other impor- 
tant changes, the qualification of the electors is 
lowered from twenty pounds to ten. But in 
Dr. Lang’s opinion the measure of independence 
even now enjoyed by the people of New South 
Wales is a “sham” and an “ insult.” 


Leaving, for the present, questions of a politi- 
cal nature, we have in the following passage an 
intelligent outline of the progress and present 
character of the population of New South 
Wales.— 


“T have already observed that the period com- 
prised in the administrations of Sir Thomas Brisbane 
and Sir Ralph Darling—extending for ten years, 
from the close of the year 1821 to that of the year 
1831—may be designated, in the language of geology, 
the Eocene period of the Transition formation of 
New South Wales; during which the colony was 
first slowly, and afterwards rapidly passing from the 
condition of a mere penal settlement, into that of a 
colony of freemen. The free emigration of this 
period, although of large amount as compared with 
the whole previous emigration from the commence- 
ment of the colony, was still small in comparison 
with that of the two succeeding periods. The period 
of the administration of Sir Richard Bourke, which 
extended for six years, from the close of the year 
1831 to that of the year 1837, may be regarded as 
the Miocene period of the Transition formation, A 
great change having taken place at the commence- 
ment of this period in the mode of disposing of the 


| waste lands of the colony, these lands—instead of 


being granted away, as was the practice under the pre- 
vious system, to individuals and companies, on no 
fixed principle whatever, and in the most extrava- 
gant manner—were thenceforth obtainable only by 
purchase at public auction, at not less than a mini- 
mum or upset price, first of five shillings, afterwards of 
twelve, and finally (under the Australian Land Sales 
By that act 
it was further provided that at least one-half of the 
whole amount accruing from the progressive sales 
of land in the colony, should be appropriated in de- 


| fraying the cost of the emigration of families and 
| individuals from the United Kingdom, who had not 


the means of paying their own passage out. But 
the original understanding when the arrangement 
was first adopted, by way of experiment and the 
general practice ever since, has been to appropriate 


| as large an amount as possible of the runds arising 


from the colonial land sales in this particular way, 
This mode of disposing of the waste lands of 
the colony, and of appropriating the proceeds 
of the sales for the promotion of emigra- 
tion, constitutes what is called the Wake- 
field principle as contra-distinguished from all 
other modes of disposing of colonial lands ; and I 
have much pleasure in expressing my belief and 
conviction that the principle is one of the most 
important discoveries of modern times, and justly 
entitles its author to a distinguished place among 
the benefactors of mankind, Dittering as I do pretty 
widely from Mr. Wakefield on certain important 
points connected with the art of colonization, some 
of which I have adverted to at considerable length 
in another work ; and differing also as I do from 
that gentleman in some of the mere details of his 
system, as applied to the pastoral colonies of Aus- 
tralia,—I deem it an act of justice thus to record 
my entire approval of all that I consider the real 
essentials of the Wakefield principle and my un- 
feigned respect for its author, as one of the greatest 
benefactors of suffering humanity. * * The total 
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amount of free immigration, therefore, during the six 
years of the administration of Sir Richard Bourke, 
did not exceed 12,881 souls, consisting of 6,546 free 
emigrants, who had been brought out at the public 
expense, and 6,335 who had defrayed the cost of 
their own emigration themselves. At the first census 
that was taken during the administration of Sir 
Richard Bourke, in the year 1833, the total popula- 
tion amounted to 60,794, of whom 36,251 were free, 
and 24,543 convicts,—the latter consequently form- 
ing about two-fifths of the entire population. At 
the second census during Sir Richard Bourke’s 
administration, taken in the year 1836, the entire 
population amounted to 77,096, of whom 49,265 
were free, and 27,831 convicts; that is, 177 free to 
every 100 convicts. During this period, also, the 
proportion of the sexes continued to be very un- 
favourable to the social and moral welfare of the 
colony, notwithstanding the attempt to increase the 
female portion of the population by emigration from 
the mother country. The free emigrants imported 
at the public expense during Sir Richard Bourke’s 
administration, consisted of 1,]63 male adults and 
3,343 females, besides 2,049 children under fourteen 
years ofage. The free immigrants who arrived during 
the same period at their own expense nearly equal- 
ized the proportion in this class of the population, 
as they consisted of 3,365 male adults and 1,596 
females, besides 1,374 children under fourteen years 
of age. The disproportion of the sexes, therefore, 
throughout the colony, was scarcely affected by the 
free immigration of the Miocene period, and re- 
mained much the same as before, the proportion of 
females to every 100 males of the entire population, 
being, in the year 1833 thirty-six, and in the year 
1836 thirty-nme. The Pliocene period commenced 
with the administration of Sir George Gipps, at the 
commencement of the year 1838, and may be con- 
sidered to have extended to the commencement of 
the Golden Age of the colony, in 1851. Convict 
immigration having in the mean time ceased in the 
year 1840, a prodigious change for the better has 
taken place in the population of the colony during 
this period in the two important respects to which [ 
have just alluded :—first, in the proportions of free 
and bond, or convict; secondly, in those of males 
and females. During the nineteen years that had 
elapsed from the commencement of immigration at 
the public expense (including the period of Sir 
Richard Bourke’s administration), the total number 
of emigrants of both sexes and of all ages who had 
arrived in the colony of New South Wales (including 
the district of Port Phillip) at the public expense 
up to the 31st of December 1850, was 89,251; while 
the number of emigrants who had arrived during 
the same period, paying their own passage out, 
was 27,008 ; making a general total of 116,259. 
Now, as the entire population of the colony, on the 
31st of December, 1850, was 265,503, it is evident 
that only a very small proportion of that population 
could either be convict or of convict origin. For— 
Ist. There is the large increase that must have taken 
place among the 116,259 free immigrants of the 
nineteen years, ending on the 3lst of December, 
1850, to be added for that class of the population. 
—2nd. There is the free population of 36,251, of 
the year 1833, with all their increase since,—3rd. 
There is the important circumstance to be taken into 
consideration that transportation had ceased more 
than ten years previous to the 31st of December, 
185l—and, 4th. There is the still more important 
cireumstance that the disproportion of the sexes was 
almost exclusively confined to the convict class; 
the proportion of female to male convicts, from the 
original settlement of the colony till the cessation of 
transportation to New South Wales in the year 
1840, having been only as 17 to 100. Of necessity, 
therefore, a large proportion of the male convicts, 
from the first settlement of the colony, died off from 
time to time, and left no progeny; the whole popu- 
lation down to a comparatively late period, notwith- 
standing all the increase during the interval, not 
having exceeded the number of persons of all classes 
who had been landed in the colony from England. 
The total population of New South Wales (exclusive 
of Port Phillip) on the lst of March, 1851, was 
187,243; of whom 106,229 were males and 81,014 
females. But the disproportion of the sexes which 
this census still exhibits is confined chiefly to the 





squatting districts, or the vast wilderness of the inte- 
rior, where the population consists chiefly of stock- 
men and shepherds, with their flocks and herds; 
the proportion of the sexes in the settled districts 
being 87,010 males and 72,536 females; while in the 
squatting districts, it is 19,219 males and only 8,478 
females. The convict element has in the mean 
time almost completely disappeared from the face of 
society in New South Wales, the following being 
the whole number of this class on the Ist of March, 
1851 :— 

Male convicts holding Tickets of Leave, or on their 


own hands, but under surveillance 1,986 
” in Government employment ........ 594 





” in private assignment ............+. 26 
Female convicts holding Tickets of Leave . - 4f 
” in Government employment 32 

pee in private assignment... ...........+00 9 

Total 2,693 


—The thoroughly British origin of the population 
of New South Wales will appear from the follow- 
ing statement of the countries in which the inhabi- 
tants of the colony, of all classes, were born respec- 
tively :— 

Males. Females. 





Born in the Colony ...... 81,391 viz. 40,665 40,726 
gaa a 51,122 ,, 35,021 16,101 
ae Wales .... ° 5B os, 376 182 
—— ee 559 4, 20,440 18,219 
90 Scotland ........ m: » 6,531 4,376 
29 OtherBritishdom. 1,955 ,, 1,118 837 
°° Foreign countries 2,651 ,, 2,078 573” 


We must defer our comment on this state- 
ment till next week. 








Crime: its Amount, Causes, and Remedies. By 

Frederick Hill. Murray. 

Juvenile Delinquents: their Condition and 
Treatment. By Mary Carpenter. Cash. 
HERE are two new volumes on a subject of 
unspeakable importance, written from different 
points of observation and by persons of oppo- 
site sex. The plan, the argument, the pre- 
liminary experience, are all different,—but the 
moran result of the two sets of observation 
and reflection is still the same. Once again, 
we have the evidence brought before us of a 
woful waste of moral life—an almost gratuitous 
waste on the part of society. It is the old tale 
—old as Howard's time, if not older—of social 
wrong leading directly to a great retribution; of 
the march of crime against all the presumably 
hostile forces of the world ; of human beings, and 
all the possibilities, great or little, that lie within 
the hearts and brains, squandered, absolutely 
thrown away, cast out from the large brother- 
hood of mankind,—but only to return, Mazeppa- 
like, in arms against the original wrong-doers 
with an acquired power to inflict the heaviest 

penalties. 

The signs are perhaps not few, nor far to seek, 
of an awakening interest in the large questions 
here discussed. Within these few days, Par- 
liament has more than once had its attention 
called to the subject :—in the House of Lords, 
in connexion with the proposed consolidation of 
criminal law—in the House of Commons, on 
one side in connexion with the proposal to 
abandon transportation to the colonies of Aus- 
tralia, and on the other in association with Lord 
John Russell’s embryo scheme of National Edu- 
cation. A Committee has also been lately 
named to inquire into the condition of criminal 
and destitute juveniles. The press is more and 
more busy with the question daily,—and the 
volumes now before us will no doubt aid in 
their several degrees to excite and sustain 
popular interest. 

Trap’s compendious division of mankind into 
two classes—‘“‘ them as is born to be hanged, and 
them as isn’t’”—may have suggested Miss Car- 
penter’s point of departure. She lays it down 
as a principle, that—overlooking varieties of 
sex, colour, race, and so forth—men are of two 
orders: those who live in submission to law, 
human and divine, and.those who do not. 





There is no great truth in this division,—nor, so 
far as we perceive, any great utility. ‘ The 
line of demarcation between the two classes,” 
says Miss Carpenter, “is as certain in its exist- 
ence as is that line, invisible to the eye, with 
which the astronomer, who views the earth in 
its relation to the heavenly bodies, divides the 
northern from the southern hemisphere.” Our 
generalizing writer has travelled rather far for 
her illustration—and after all the illustration 
fails her:—for the line which she finds in the 
heavens is just as imaginary as her line on the 
earth. 

When Miss Carpenter trusts to her sentiment 
and her womanly emotions, she is admirable, 
—and as her object is to have her books read 
by men as well as by women, we would counsel 
her in all kindness to leave speculation and 
philosophy to those who may stand in more 
need of them than she is likely to do whilst 
engaged in such labours as those which now 
bring her before the public. So far as her book 
is a collection of facts and suggestions, it is of 
considerable value, and of almost equal interest. 
Sterne has taught her the policy of following a 
single prisoner to his cell, and working out all 
the morals of a general theme in an individual 
case:—her third chapter, headed “A Single 
Captive,” is likely enough to prove the most 
popularly effective of any in es book. To 
those of our readers who may desire to possess 
a compendious manual on Juvenile Delinquency 
—its causes, extent, and features—together 
with an account of such remedies as have com- 
mended themselves to earnest and informed 
minds—we can well recommend Miss Car- 
penter’s book. 

The inquiries of Mr. Frederick Hill, for some 
time one of the official inspectors of prisons, 
cover a larger area than those of the benevolent 
lady. His connexion with crime and criminals 
has been professional, — and he originally 
brought to the consideration of his subject a 
mind legally and logically trained. It is there- 
fore no disparagement to Miss Carpenter to say, 
that his work exhibits a more masculine and 
philosophical grasp of the subject. She writes 
as she feels, warmly and strongly,—he, as he 
reasons, calmly and soberly. She looks only to 
the moral side of the argument,—he takes in the 
legal also. His view, consequently, is more 
comprehensive, more exact. Acquainted with 
criminal laws as well as with the laws of crime 
—with the artificial dams as well as with the 
natural tides,—he can more readily note and 
register the true relation of one to the other,— 
and, among the many causes of crime, he can 
efficiently point out how far the law itself—the 
misprovision, not less than the absolute neglect, 
of societies—is responsible for the social evils 
with which he deals. 

The misfortune is, however,—and it is a 
misfortune common to nearly all books of the 
benevolent order,—that these two volumes are 
somewhat heavy reading. Why the dullest 
books should be written on the best subjects is 
a question not to be answered at a venture:— 
but it may be laid down as a pretty safe rule, 
that any duthor who works so assiduously with 

aste and scissors as Miss Carpenter or Mr. 
Hill will justify the adage, and become 
Sleepless himself to make his reader sleep. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Booxs oF VERSE. — Few things seem more 
sad than that waste of aspiration—amounting 
in some cases even to the sickness of heart 
which springs from hope deferred—expressed in 
the host of volumes covered with rhymes—or 
their counterfeits—which each season casts u 
the world, and leaves to perish there. i 
motive in which these frail offerings have their 
birth is always so commendable,—the practice of 
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yerse-making even at its very worst is so blame- 
less,—that it is hard to say what the critic must 
say if he be just, and the man if he be in the right 
sense generous. In fact, it is not the home cultiva- 
tion of what means to be poetry though it is not— 
always implying an atmosphere of taste—to which 
we would object. On the most imperfect homage 
to the Muse offered amid the congenial home-ac- 
companiments there wait a host of gentle spirits 
—home sympathies and home appreciations—that 
make that poetical which is not poetry. The 
echoes there are musical even when it is less than 
music which awakes them. But the rash 
from the partial judgment of the household gods 
is that which in nineteen out of every twenty cases 
it is a kindly harshness to discourage. It is the 
constant attempt of the young spirits to whom no 
length of time will ever give the poet-wings to come 
out and sing to a faatic ious world, which we are 
bound to condemn, both by our office and for the 
gake of those who are thus rushing on sure dis- 
appointment.—That again and again, where we 
have found the instinets of poetry without the 
passion which alone can strike the lyre so as to 
make the world listen, we have been tempted to 
ive such amount of acknowledgment as we could, 

isa fact on which we look without an entire satisfac- 
tion of our critical conscience, —because mediocrity 
in verse is a thing by a most just canon denounced 
as intolerable by either gods, men or [our] columns. 
To the volumes, however, whose titles we must 
here include in a common paragraph, there is no 
sort of consideration that we could possibly accord, 
save the oblivion which that common paragraph 
implies—but which they would find without us. 
There is not one of these little books but has 
probably been a source of happiness to a single 
heart at least—most, to more—which they lose 
only by exposing it, like other home secrets, to 
the inquisition of the public. Bread like this cast 
upon the waters of the world, must inevitably 
be therein engulphed, and never found again. 
—Poems, Sacred and Miscellaneous, by Henry 
Grazebrook have a serious purpose and com- 
plexion which will recommend them to many to 
whom these things are poetry in themselves. On 
any other ground of poetry they can scarcely 
appeal.—Lays of the Future, by William Leask, 
sing of “‘a good time coming” in which the lays 
themselves shall have no place.—Of Thoughts on 
Man in his relations to God and to External 
Nature we are not called on to say more than that 
they do not breathe themselves in song.—The 
Poet’s Bride, a Winter's Dream, and other Poems, 
by William Henry Peach, have their best poetry 
on the title-page.—Lochlin Dhu is a tale with a 
terrible catastrophe, made easy to the feelings by 
the forms in which it is set.—Poems, by Koi Hai, 
—The Morlas, a Poem, by V.,—The Nations, a 
Poem, in two parts,-by Thomas Henry Stirling— 
with an Introduction as long as_ itself,—The 
Colony, a Poem, in four parts,—are misnomers.— 
The Death of Hector has been better told by 
Homer in Greek, and by his translators in English. 
—Elia Muir, or Love and Destiny, has a peculia- 
rity of versification, which, as well as its pathos, to 
match, may be best indicated by a specimen.— 

Here they must sever, tho’ linger they may, 

As all have linger’d, who love and must part; 
Yet, oh that moment! it will not delay, 
When they must each take their separate way, 
From, the fond bosom where dweileth (heir heart. 


—Thoughts in the Night, by A Wanderer, were 
scarcely worth reporting to the day. The “‘ Wan- 
derer” mounts Gray's stanza for his journey of 
reflection, and imitates his seat,—but has forgot- 
ten to put on his mantle. 

Stories of English and Foreign Life. By William 
and Mary Howitt, with twenty engravings.—It 
is impossible to state in what form or forms these 
“twenty engravings” now collected by Mr. Bohn 
to adorn one of the volumes of his ‘‘ Illustrated 
Library” have already appeared. Some of the 
ideal gentlewomen represented remind us closely 
of similar subjects that have appeared in the Ger- 
man Year Books. M. Lami and Mr. Allom have 
been laid under contribution for scenes in Paris 
which we fancy have done duty in other publica- 
tions, and the ‘‘stories” has thus acquired the 


hardly literature at all. It is true, that to evade | ‘‘ Local Oceurrences”—for greater convenience of 
this evil Mr. and Mrs. Howitt have not wrought | reference: — and the volume has an appendix 
like persons tightly bound by the illustrations to | giving a synopsis of the edible fishes of the colony, 
which their letter-press bears company—probably, | contributed by Dr. L. Pappe, the author of the 
truer still, that the tales were written in total in- | ‘Prodromus Flore Capensis Medice.’ 
dependence of the engravings (one, if not more,| New Eprrions.—To a second and oo 
having been published elsewhere).—‘The Artist’s | edition of Dr. Cullen’s Isthmus of Darien Ship 
Wife’ is the story of an Englishwoman of genius, | Canal is prefixed the following note,—extracted 
married to that profligate German baron who | from a communication made by Mr. Everett to 
figured so largely in English novels published | the President of the United States, and laid before 
during the time when the Continent was closed, | Congress on the 18th ult.,— ‘“‘ Information has 
and when every Continental thing was suspected | lately been received at this department from the 
of imposture and wickedness by the heads of Eng- | Minister of Her Britannic Majesty, that the Com- 
lish families. The scene is laid in Munich, and which had contracted to build a ship canal 
the tale contains touches of life and character which | across the Isthmus of Nicaragua, having found it 
by reminding us of ‘The Initials’ corroborate the | impossible to carry out the plan as originally con- 
somewhat odd truths disclosed in that clever novel. | templated, has resolved to propose to the Govern- 
—A better story is, ‘The Meldrum Family;’ which | ment of Nicaragua a modification of that plan, 
is a narrative of rural suffering, crime and expia- | with the view of constructing a canal of smaller 
tion, told with forcible earnestness; and though | dimensions than those specified in the contract; 
painful, not far below the truth of many a tragedy | and the British Minister has been instructed to 
in real hamlet or homestead. The other stories | intimate to this department, that if this informa- 
making up this volume are less important and less | tion should prove correct, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
in ing. ment would feel themselves at liberty, under the 
Mutterings and Musings of an Invalid.—Fancies | 7th article of the treaty of April 19, 1850, to 
of a Whimsical Man, &c. Fourth Edition.—Fwn | withdraw their protection from that Company, 
and Earnest.—These books by one and the same | and to transfer it to any other company which 
American author make up about the most dreary | should undertake a canal on the original plan ; it 
triad of volumes which we have met in that domain being deemed of the utmost importance by the 
so thickly over-stocked with heavy goods that is| British Government that the great conception of 
called by bitter courtesy the world of light litera- | an inter-oceanic canal adapted to the accommoda- 
ture. Our friends across the Atlantic appear to | tion of the vessels of the whole commercial world 
be fond of humorous essays — Charles Lamb | should not dwindle down to an ordinary transit 
being with them a chosen author :—but the an- | route for coasting vessels, which, to distant nations, 
nouncement of “Fourth Edition” affixed to the | would be comparatively destitute of value.”—Of 
second of these books, is enough to breed doubts | the third and revised edition—to extend to seven 
as to their discrimination,—or at least to suggest volumes—of Lord Mahon’s History of England 
the idea that they are about to possess ‘‘a fun and from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 
earnest "—as wiline language—of their own into | the second volume is published.—Mr. Wyld’s Gold 
which the English will find it hard to enter without Fields of Australia, containing notes on the dis- 
a dictionary. tribution of gold throughout the world, has reached 
Woman and her Needs. By Mrs. E. Oakes a third edition,—and been enriched with a ga- 
Smith.—This is a vindication of the rights of | zetteer of the Gold Diggingsof Australia,—Messrs. 
woman, by an American Lady. It is not quite | Clarke, Beeton & Co. have issued an edition of 
so earnest as the well-known work of M | The Wide, Wide World, with a Preface by the 
Wolstonecraft; but it has in it a dash of trans- | Rev. C. B. Tayler. To some this will be a recom- 
cendentalism, and contains some truth with a good | mendation ; to ourselves it appears merely a feeble 
deal of over-wrought eloquence on the wrongs | panegyric.—The same publishers have also issued 
endured by the other sex. It is hardly by direct | a reprint of ‘Glen Luna,’ by Amy Lothrop, under 
appeals, we imagine, to the one side or to the other | the title of Dollars and Cents.—Mr. Routledge, too, 
that the evils complained of will be removed. The | has put forth an edition of the Wide, Wide World, 
most effectual cure for want of harmony in the | and one of Speculation; or, the Glen Luna Family. 
relations of man and woman will be found in a | —Among literary statistics, few will be more curi- 
wider and deeper culture of the human mind. Our | ous, at a time to come, than the history of the 
early education is at fault; and the subsequent | present English rage for cheap reprints of Ameri- 
experience of even the finest class of minds is | can books, and the modifications as to quantity, 
incapable of adjusting some of those relations | quality, and price which the passion may undergo 
which press very heavily on woman. when the Copyright Bill shall have become part of 
Hints to Railway Travellers and Cowntry Visi- | the law of both worlds. 
tors to London. By an Old Stager.—A set of very 
useful hints, conveyed in a very agreeable manner. CLASSICAL AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 4 
When we say that these hints are of a nature| Readings in Italian Prose Literature, with Bio- 
required by the stranger in London, and are | graphical Sketches. By G. A. Bezzi.—Well adapt- 
nevertheless not to be found in the guide-books, | ed to supply a want long felt in this country. 
we have said enough to recommend them to the | While the practice of studying one particular 
acceptance of country tourists in town. They | author or work is undoubtedly attended with ad- 
should be in the hands of every visitor. vantages,—it is essential to a thorough acquain- 
The Case of the Manchester Edwcationists, 1852. | tance with the language that a wider scope should 
By J. H. Hinton.—This book purposes to be a| be taken. No one can pretend to be an Italian 
review of the evidence taken before a Committee of | scholar who has not read at least some portion of 
the House of Commons in relation to the state of | the productions of the most distinguished writers 
education in Manchester and Salford :—but it is in | who have contributed to the literature of Italy in 
truth a partial and hostile criticism on the cause | various ages. In a collection like the present it is 
which the two movements are designed to help. | evidently impossible to give very lengthened ex- 
It is not a summary of the Blue Book,—but a series | tracts from each author. The compiler, however, 
of extracts from it, favourable only to one set of | has met the difficulty as well as he could, by giving 
opinions. It is quite useless. several from the same author whenever his import- 
The London Catalogue of Periodicals for 1853. | ance is sufficient to render such a course desirable. 
—This list contains not merely the names, alpha- | He has purposely inverted the chronological order 
betically arranged, but the address where and the | of arrangement, out of consideration for the reader, 
price at which the several periodicals are published, | —who, he thinks, will be better able to begin with 
with a list of the printing clubs. It will no doubt | the literature of the present day, and go backwards 
be found useful. to that of earlier times, than to carry on his studies 
The Cape of Good Hope Almanac and Annual | in a contrary direction. He has divided the writers 
Register for 1853, has just reached us. It is the | of the different periods into four classes:—the moral, 
eighteenth issue of that useful work to all whom | the historical, the literary, and the philosophical. 
the colony concerns. In the chronological pages | Under the second head he includes—besides his- 
of the present volume the events of the Kaffir | torians properly so called, from whom he has 

















character of that scrap-book literature which is 


war have been separated from the miscellaneous | made shorter and fewer extracts because he medi- 
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tates the preparation of a separate work for them | great experience in the art of tuition. With such 


—the writers of biography, geography, and de- 
scriptive composition in general. In every case 
special regard has been paid to the substance as 
well as to the style of what is selected. Not merely 
has everything of an objectionable character been 
scrupulously excluded, but care has been taken that 
whatever is inserted should be as instructive and 
useful as possible. Brief biographical and critical 
remarks are subjoined to the specimens from 
authors who are not living.—A compilation con- 
taining pieces of such merit and so well arranged 
should meet with a favourable reception. 

The Earth and its Inhabitants. By Margaret E. 
Darton.—This is a useful and convenient summary 
of the geography and general description of the 
earth, written by a young lady for the use of 
young children. The accounts are given in a clear, 
practical style, well adapted to arrest the attention 
of the untrained but eager minds to which the 
volume is formally addressed. 

A System of Modern Geography. Edited by 
Hugo Reid.—Neither above nor below the ordi- 
nary average of school geographies:—the great 
number of which already extant might as well 
have prevented this addition, for anything we can 
see in it. The only noticeable features in Mr. 
Reid’s work are, its moderate price, and its sepa- 
rate chapters on astronomy and physical geography 
(including geology). In point of interest, arrange- 
ment, and completeness it falls far short of the 
treatise recently published in Messrs. Chambers’s 
** Educational Course.” 

A New Grammar of the French Language. By 
Dr. Dubuc. Second Edition.—Copious almost to 
diffuseness ; but clear and satisfactory in its expla- 
nation of niceties, as well as of ordinary principles. 
The examples have been carefully selected from 
the best and most recent grammars published in 
France, Those in the Syntax are placed before 
the rules which they are intended to illustrate, and 
repeated at the end of the section or chapter. There 
is an abundance of Exercises for translation both 
ways, with as much assistance as any one can 
require. 

Le Trésor de Pensées, and Traveller’s Mental 
Companion. By A.C. G. Jobert.—Designed to 
serve the double purpose of facilitating the acqui- 
sition of French and storing the mind with sound 
maxims. There are upwards ofa thousand of such 
maxims, with an English translation at the end of 
the book. 

The Elements of Geology, adapted to the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. By Justice R. Loomis.— 
The author of this work is Professor of Chemistry 
and Geology in Waterville College U.S. It is in- 
tended as a text-book for schools and colleges,— 
and appears to us well adapted to its purpose. 
Although we have in this country a great many 
works intended as introductions to the science of 
Geology, we know of none better suited for the 
purposes of the teacher and the professor than this 
small volume by Prof. Loomis. At the end of 
the volume is a series of questions intended for 
the examination of classes on the subject of each 
chapter. The work is copiously illustrated with 
woodcuts. 

A Treatise on the Differential Calculus and the 
Elements of the Integral Calculus ; with numerous 
Examples. By J. Todbunter, M.A.—Less copious 
and elaborate than Mr. De Morgan’s great work 
on the same subject,—but more suitable, perhaps, 
for beginners, or for the many who have not the time 
or the high mental capacity requisite to master 
thoroughly all the eminent Professor’s profound 
and subtle investigations. For the great bulk of 
mathematical students—especially at the begin- 
ning of their acquaintance with the Calculus—we 
have not seen a treatise so well adapted as the 

resent. The author comes before the world backed 

y unusually strong recommendations :—having 
enjoyed the honourable distinction of being a 
favourite pupil of Mr. De Morgan’s, at University 
College; and having obtained the highest honours 
from the University of London before proceeding to 
Cambridge, --where he carried all before him in his 
college, and came out Senior Wrangler and First 
Smith’s Prizeman. Both before and since taking 
his degree he has had the additional advantage of 





antecedents, it is not surprising that Mr. Todhunter 
should have succeeded in producing a treatise of 
remarkable merit. It is not often that we find in a 
Cambridge text-book such a kindly sympathy with 
the wants of the unassisted studentas Mr. Todhunter 
exhibits.. Most of these works are too brief in 
their explanations, and have too much the charac- 
ter of mere skeletons and outlines, to be of service 
to those who have no private tutor at hand. The 
one before us, on the contrary, contains an abun- 
dance of explanatory matter, written in a most 
lucid style, and made still clearer by the -introduc- 
tion of numerous geometrical and other illustra- 
tions. It also supplies another deficiency of similar 
works, in being replete with examples taken from 
university and college examination papers,—thus 
superseding the necessity of a separate collection. 
In establishing theorems, Mr. Todhunter has con- 
sulted the advantage of his reader by often giving 
more than one method of investigation. Like 
his master, he objects to the ordinary proof of 
Taylor’s theorem by means of an infinite series, 
without ascertaining whether it is convergent or 
divergent. The writers whom Mr. Todhunter 
has chiefly consulted are, Cournot, De Morgan, 
Duhamel, Moigno, Navier, and Schlémlich, He 
has evidently bestowed great pains upon the exe- 
cution of his task :—which does no less credit to his 
careful accuracy than to his superior mathematical 
attainments and skill. 
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THE ISTHMUS OF DARIEN. 

WE have received the following communication 
from Mr. Gisborne in reference to certain remarks 
made by us last week on the subject of the survey 
with a view to a Ship Canal across the Isthmus of 
Darien.— 

41, Craven Street, Strand, March 12. 

In your review of ‘The Isthmus of Darien in 
1852,’ and of the Engineers’ Report attached there- 
to, your deductions are in some instances based upon 
statements which do not occur in the book, and 
in others you point out discrepancies which do not 
exist. You state, (1) in speaking of my report :— 
“In other respects their report is not what could 
be desired; it being neither sufficiently precise and 
clear, nor consistent or conformable with the map, 
which bears the character of a most hasty and 
deficient sketch. Thus, the mouth of the Savana 
River is stated in the report to have been found 
two miles wide,—and in the map it is only two- 
thirds of a mile. The same river, seven miles 


above, is said to be half a mile wide,—and in the 
map it had dwindled down to a fine narrow line, 
scarcely one-tenth of a mile in width.”—These 
discrepancies are quite imaginary. The measure- 
ments on the map and in the letter-press are per- 





fectly reconcileable, as the application of a pair of 
compasses will testify,—allowing a statute mile to 
be a little under a minute, or the sixtieth part of a 
degree. 

—_ you deduce from my statements, (2) that 
the distance between the tidal effect of the two 
oceans is thirty miles,—whereas by applying my 
figures to the map, it measures only twenty-one 
miles, The fact is, that thirty miles is the distance 
of land-cutting required for the accomplishment of 
the design which I recommend :—whereas twenty- 
one miles is the true distance between the tidaleffect 
of the two oceans. You also state :—‘‘As regards 
the elevations of the country, we are still more dis- 
satisfied; as these are stated only in the most genera} 
terms, and not a word is said as to the mode in 
which they were ascertained.” * * (3) ‘‘ We 
learn that the only barometer which the travellers 
took with them for determining the heights broke 
at the outset of the journey [in fruitful river along 
the dry bed of antiquity].”—(4) “In fact, the 
whole of this examination is so unsatisfactory that 
we do not wonder at finding many who hesitate to 
accept as conclusive the various data advanced, 
and the calculations of expense which are based 
upon them, * * because there seems to be no 
sufficient data for making even a rough estimate.” 

I had two mountain barometers with me, whose 
index error had been carefully ascertained bya com- 
parison with the standard in this country; and 
their accuracy was further tested by actual level- 
lings taken at Cartagena to the top of Popa Hill,— 
the deduced heights from barometric observations 
in no instance varying more than ten feet from the 
true height. Both these barometers are at present 
at the Royal Observatory; where Mr. Glaisher has 
been good enough to compare them again with the 
standard, and correct all the meteorological ob- 
servations I took, more than 100 in number. In 
my Journal I describe the manner in which all the 
elevations of the country have been ascertained; 
and on the sections attached to the maps of my 
Report, these heights are marked in figures,—and 
I am perfectly confident that they are within ten 
feet of the truth. 

Your general advocacy of the Darien route, in 
preference to those described in Capt. Fitz-Roy’s 
paper read before the Geographical Society two 
years ago, is so just, that-I trust you will remove 
the erroneous impression regarding some of my 
statements which your review is calculated to 
create. LIONEL GISBORNE. 


*.* We have marked Mr. Gisborne’s complaints 
with four figures;—and the following is our 
comment.— 

With respect to point 1 :—the discrepancies are, 
in our opinion, by no means ‘‘imaginary.” We 
pointed them out in order to show the very slight 
character of the map; and on this point we seem 
to have the confirmation of Capt. Fitz-Roy, who 
on Monday evening,—though speaking of every- 
thing connected with the subject in the most 
considerate and kind manner,—made a similar 
complaint. He expressed himself to the effect, 
that “‘the maps had been carelessly engraved, 
and had probably not been revised by the author 
himself.” 

No. 2.—Mr. Gisborne’s exact words are :— 
“Leaving a distance of thirty miles to Caledonia 
Bay, which is the actual breadth of the Isthmus 
between the tidal effect of the two oceans.” 

No. 3.—In this quotation from our columns the 
words which we have inclosed with brackets might 
well puzzle Mr. Gisborne, and all our readers, as 
they did ourselves when we came to read them. By 
an accident which will be intelligible to those who 
are accustomed to the business of press composition 
and correction, a sentence rejected from another 
article, and of which the types should have been 
at once distributed, was unintentionally inserted 
here, and finds itself figuring in a passage where it 
has no duty to do. 

No. 4.—Mr. Gisborne, at the meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society on Monday evening,— 
himself publicly said, ‘“‘that his survey was most 
unsatisfactory,—but that he was going out again 
in a month,” &c. We find, however, that our 
belief that Mr. Gisborne had with him one baro- 
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meter only, which was broken early, arose out of 
misinformation :—but, at any rate, no mention is 
made of barometers in his report; and the heights 
stated there are throughout, except in one in- 
stance, given in round figures, and in the most 
general way ; as,—‘‘ We ascertained (the hills] to 
be 100 feet high ;’—130 feet, —100 feet,—150 feet, 
—350 feet. Never are altitudes, accurately deter- 
mined by the barometer,—especially in slight eleva- 
tions, where the errors are also light—mentioned in 
this way; and the fact of the elevations being gene- 
rally stated by him in the round figures of 100 or 
..50, justifies our expression of dissatisfaction,— 
especially when the mode in which they were 
ascertained was not mentioned in the Official 
Report, 





THE BIRTHPLACE OF WELLINGTON. 

In reference to the points of exception taken by 
Mr. Cunningham, of Edinburgh, to my recent 
pamphlet entitled, ‘ Wellington—the Place and 
Day of his Birth ascertained and demonstrated,’ 
which have been favoured by a notice in your last 
Number,—I trust you will permit me to offer a very 
few words of explanation as to matter of fact. 
Firstly, agreeing with you that the question of 
the authenticity of the letter denominated ‘ Lady 
Mornington’s Letter’ is ‘“ useless” to an argu- 
ment which your high authority has ruled to be 
independently conclusive, and which would evi- 
dently be so held in a court of equity were any 
legal issue pending on the question,—I must dis- 
tinctly aver that I never intended to imply that 
Mr. Cunningham, or any other person, had put 
forward that letter knowing or suspecting it to be 
‘supposititious.” My statement was (and I regret 
to say that I even yet see no cause to modify it)— 
“‘ We are not told where the original is to be seen, 
how it is to be authenticated, or even whether it is 
extant.” Now, if Mr. Cunningham’s “‘ proofs” of the 
authenticity of the document, for which you deem 
him “fairly” entitled to ‘ acknowledgment” from 
me, are to be, as they should, subjected to the same 
rigour of analysis to which I have submitted all my 
own vouchers, to what do they amount? Simply to 
this—that he possesses a certain letter which he 
and many other most respectable witnesses believe 
to be an original document, but with the hand- 
writing of which (the only proof that could be lis- 
tened to for a moment in a Court where the bap- 
tismal registry would be at once received as evi- 
dence) not one of them professes to be acquainted. 
It may, for anything that he has shown to the con- 
trary, be the work of the aged lady’s amanuensis ; 
or it may even be a copy of such, taken by some 
one at a period subsequent to date ; or it may be a 
copy of a copy, &c. &c. Thus, implicit as Mr. 
Cunningham’s belief no doubt is, the letter may 
be variously remote from the rank of an original. 
Besides, in a letter addressed to me, he very can- 
didly admits thus—‘‘The address of the letter is 
lost; indeed I never saw it, and it has been sup- 
plied by me.”—With the “address,” I presume 
the postmark and seal are also lost. So that, this 
written paper may have come from anywhere, 
may have been addressed to anybody, and may 
have been penned by any hand. I merely men- 
tion these particulars in order to show that Mr. 
Cunningham’s “proofs” Go not rise above the 
rank of hearsay evidence,—and that I was logically 
blameless in disregarding them. I may add, that 
never perhaps was there a case in which more 
temptations have existed to a deviation from the 
pursuit of almost inaccessible contemporary evidence, 
and to the following of specious probabilities and 
all but proved assurances, than in the discovery of 
the true ‘place and day” of the birth of Britain’s 
foremost patriot-hero. And had not the very 
humble individual who now addresses you per- 
sisted, in the face of the most plausible alleged 
reminiscences, and at the risk of giving personal 
offence, in neglecting all volunteered contribu- 
tions, it is my belief that ‘‘ the last facts wanting” 
to a proper biography of the great Duke might 
never have been supplied. 

I have, &c. JoHN Murray, LL.D. 
Trinity College, Dublin, March 15. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A deputation from parties anxious for the modi- 
fication or repeal of the Advertisement Duty had 
an interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on Saturday last. Mr. Ewart submitted a string 
of reasons why the tax should be repealed—reasons 
with which our readers are familiar;—and a some- 
what miscellaneous conversation followed, in which 
some members of the deputation injured the cause 
which they had in hand by exhibiting signs 
of a serious disagreement amongst themselves.— 
Amongst all the reasons of policy which may be 
urged against this tax, the great practical one is, 
the limited advertising area on which it really 
acts, and the wide domain abstracted from its 
operation by the ingenuity of the advertiser. The 
walls and pavements of the vast cities which con- 
stitute this metropolis, the vehicles which traverse 
its miles of streets, and the media which link it 
with the suburbs and with the provinces, are all 
converted into one great advertising agency which 
defies the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and the ad- 
vertisement duty is collected only in that field where 
it grows side by side with the materials for the 
dissemination of wholesome principle and useful 
knowledge. 

On Wednesday a large and influential deputa- 
tion had an interview with Lord Aberdeen on the 
subject of a parliamentary representation for the 
London University. The arguments of the case 
are familiar to our readers,—and the reception of 
the deputation was such as to lead to a pretty 
confident expectation that when the vacant seats 
shall come to be disposed of by the Government, the 
London University will no longer occupy a lower 
parliamentary grade than its rivals of Dublin, 
Oxford, and Cambridge. 

The obituary of the week includes the name of 
one who has left behind him a large body of useful 
labour in connexion with the subject of classical 
education, and whose services in the cause have 
had frequent record in our columns. The Rev. 
Thomas Kerchever Arnold, Rector of Lyndon, in 
Rutlandshire—and whose name will be found as 
editor on so many school books and editions of clas- 
sical authors—has been carried off by the scourge 
of this strange season—bronchitis. 

The American Mail, just arrived, brings an ac- 
count of the death, at Rio, of Mr. Henry Southern, 
He died of yellow fever, on the 28th of January, after 
an illness of only three days. He appears to have 
been much respected there. According to the Cor- 
respondent of the Daily News, ‘‘ His remains were 
interred in the British Cemetery of Gambia in the 
afternoon of the same day,—being conducted to the 
grave in one of the Emperor’s carriages, a squadron 
of cavalry and a battalion of infantry following; a 
park of artillery was also posted at the entrance of 
the cemetery, and fired the customary salute at the 
close of the ceremony.”—Mr, Southern was anable, 
active, and intelligent man. Many years since he 
was intimately connected with London periodical 
literature; and, if our memory does not deceive us, 
he was about the same time editor, and in some 
instances proprietor and projector, of the London 
Magazine and the Retrospective and Westminster Re- 
view. He went out to Spain with the present Lord 
Clarendon as Secretary to the Embassy,—and con- 
tinued there many years, until he was appointed 
H.M. Minister to the Brazilian Court. 

The Paris obituary contains the name of M. 
Orfila, the well-known Professer of Chemistry,— 
who died somewhat suddenly of inflammation of the 
lungs. M. Orfila was a Member of the Academy 
of Medicine. His scientific reputation, says Gali- 
gnani, ‘‘ may be said to have commenced with his 
‘Treatise on Poisons; or, General Toxicology.’ 
The next works published by him, which acquired 
European reputation, were, the ‘Elements of Legal 
Medicine,’ and ‘ Lessons on Legal Medicine,’ which 
went through several editions :—but he was also 
the author of many other works of almost equal 
celebrity.”—In addition to M. Orfila’s bequest, 
already noticed by us, of a large sum of money to 
the Academy of Medicine to found certain scien- 
tific prizes, he is reported to have left his large 
scientific museum to the town of Angers. 

We have received copies of reports and resolu- 





tions adopted by the provisional committee of the 
proposed Camden Atheneum Institute, which 
afford information as to its present state and im- 
mediate prospects. The idea is—as some of our 
readers will know—to found an institution in the 
neighbourhood of High Street, Camden Town, 

that shall be at once social and literary—combin- 
ing, as the Whittington Club does, the several 
advantages of a club and a school, a library and a 
music hall. As no building, however, offers itself 
to notice likely to meet the various conditions of 
the case, it is proposed to erect one on a central 
site, with large library, reading-rooms, chess- 
rooms, lecture-hall, class-rooms, and such other 
rooms and offices as may be found necessary to the 
comfort and convenience of members. The funds 
necessary for these works it is proposed to raise in 
shares of 51. each—two thousand shares—produc- 

ing a capital of 10,0007. The scheme is a large 

one; though, from the brief statement sent to us, 

it does not appear to be over-popular in its struc- 

ture. The power of the proprietary members is. 
too great. The permanency of the president and 
the vice-presidents is an objectionable feature. The 
interests of the annual members are not very well 
secured, and the functions of these latter—at all 
times likely to be the active and sustaining ele- 
ment of the society—are far too limited. Probably 
there is still time to reconsider and rearrange the 
active and passive powers. At present, the con- 
stitutions strike us as too close, antiquated and 
inflexible—too aristocratic and conservative—for 
an age so plastic, popular and diffusive as the pre- 
sent. The history of literary institutions abounds 
with examples of societies organized as it is pro- 
posed to organize the Camden Ath m making 
a little stir at first when the zeal of patronage 
was warm, but dying away year after year for 
lack of that popular support which they had let 
slip from them at the outset. If the Camden Athe~ 
num aims at the honours of a popular institution, 
it should take greater care than it has yet done to 
show that it means to be popular in its spirit and 
in its practice, 

Mr. Bentley, of New Burlington Street, requests 
us to state, that he is not in any way connected 
with a forthcoming periodical work announced 
‘under the title of ‘ Bentley’s Monthly Review.’ 

The London Church schoolmasters, whose inter- 
view with Earl Granville we lately reported, remain 
passive as regards the general public, butareactively 
engaged in collecting the opinions of their profes- 
sional brethren throughout the country on the effect 
of the clerical minute of June 12 lastyear. We trust 
there is no real necessity for any further action in 
the matter. The clerical minute is so illiberal— 
so contrary to the spirit of all modern thinking—so 
opposed to the letter of recent legislation,—that 
we cannot for one moment doubt that when Lord 
John Russell makes his statement on the great 
topic of National Education he will announce that 
it is cancelled. The point now in agitation is this: 
—when the grant for educational purposes was 
made by Parliament in 1847, it was expressly de- 
cided that, while the committee of management 
was composed of a mixture of laics and clerics, the 
clergyman should have no power over the school 
or teacher except in committee ; and that, in case 
any disagreement arose as to the question of sound 
or unsound religious teaching, cleric or laic might 
appeal to the Bishop, whose decision, given in writ- 
ing, was to be final. This arrangement gave quite 
enough power to the Church, —and it secured to the 
schoolmaster a firm support in the laity. The new 
minute, however, changed it completely; for it 
provides that, in case of any difference of view be- 
tween the lay and clerical members of the com- 
mittee, either as to the soundness of the religious 
teaching, or on any other moral or religious ground, 
the case must be laid before the Bishop,—and gives 
the clergyman power to suspend the teacher until 
the episcopal pleasure is made known. It is not 
too much to say, that these two clauses put the 
schoolmaster entirely in the hands of the vicar or 
rector. The “moral ground” is a clause which 
covers the entire range of the teacher's action ; and 
the power to suspend renders the clergyman a 
judge in his own case, and the executor of his own 
sentence. If this system were to find support in 
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Parliament, it would be well to try the Dessau 
plan at once, and condemn our schoolmasters to 
sweep the floors and ring the church bells as a 
check on secular pride. 

The daguerreotype seems destined to almost as 
many “missions” as gutta percha. Not long 
since we recorded a proposal made by a Swiss to 
take portraits of all the vagrants of his native coun- 
try,—and it is, we believe, a question now before 
the London magistrates to keep facial records of 
all persons sent to the House of Detention :—but 
the largest advance that we have yet heard of to- 
wards making the sun a subordinate of the police 
office is, a proposal of M. Verneuil to the French 
Ministry, which will have the effect, if adopted, of 
causing every man to carry his own portrait about 
with him in his pocket. M. Verneuil proposes 
to place a sun-portrait on every passport, instead 
of the ordinary description,—to be taken at the 
time when the passport is applied for, and rendered 
ineffaceable by chemical agents. If the trouble- 
some system of passes is still to exist abroad, this 
would be at least some slight security to the 
bearer; for with the indelible portrait under the 
signature the paper would be of no use to a 
second person, and the robberies of passports for 
illicit sale would necessarily diminish in number. 

By a letter from Mr. Thomas Cubitt addressed 
to Sir William Molesworth, and published in the 
Morning Post, we learn, that that enterprising 
builder and contractor has offered to take off the 
hands of Government, at cost price for what has 
been purchased, the New Park at Battersea— 
and the new bridge which is to be built over the 
Thames,—laying out the Park for the people, and 
leaving the nation responsible only for the legal 
<osts already incurred in the legal transactions, 
and to the loss of interest on the money laid out. 

Since the well-known advertisement, ‘‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen without shoes and stockings will 
not be admitted to the Grand Ball on Monday 
next,” we have seen nothing so descriptive and 
picturesque in the way of social announcement as 
a paragraph transcribed by the Builder from the 
window of a chemist’s shop in the neighbourhood 
of Great Marlborough Street. It runs :-—“‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen are respectively informed that black 
eyes are effectually concealed on moderate terms.”” 
Here we have a section of society painted in the 
strongest pigments at once literally and sugges- 
tively ! What could poet or narrator add to this? 
A man may sometimes be depicted in a joke, or 
the manners of an age may be summed up in an 
epigram :—so, also, it seems may the inhabitants 
of a district be painted in a chemist’s label. It is 
the commonest handwriting on the wall, as Mon- 
taigne avers, which oftenest puts us to shame. 
Probably no one will regret to hear that an attempt 
is making in this neighbourhood of “black eyes” 
to introduce a better order of dwellings for the 
lower orders ;—the proposal being, to take down 
oor of wretched houses now occupied by the 

ies and gentlemen for whose especial benefit 
the above artistic provision is made, and raise on 
the site a pile of model dwellings. Few, except 
those who have made it a ‘‘ mission” to visit and 
study the working classes in their homes, can form 
any proper idea of the vast influence which the 
arrangements of the house, and even of the furni- 
ture, of the poor exercise on conduct and cha- 
racter. 

The Cosmos—a weekly journal recording, in Paris 
and in London, the progress of the sciences— 
reports, that M. Herman, the Chief Engineer on 
the Orleans Railway, has made a happy application 
of the principles of the electric telegraph. By 
means of a machinery which seems very simple in 
its description, an accident of any kind occurring to 
a railway train necessarily announces itself by the 
ringing of a bell:—while the guard maintains a 
constant means of communication with the driver 
in front. 

The House of Commons has passed a resolution 
whereon to found a Bill for regulating the admis- 
sion of Professors to the lay chairs in the Univer- 
sities of Scotland. The object is, to set at rest the 
questions by which these bodies have been dis- 
turbed—and which have stood in the way of their 
securing the services of the fittest men—in refer- 


ence to the tests demanded of lay Professors. The 
Bill is supported by Government. 

A somewhat novel monument to Nelson has just 
been completed at Portsmouth. It consists of a 
structure of ite surmounted by an anchor—said 
to be the ie carried by the ship Victory, granted 
by the Admiralty for this object. The memorial 
stands on the Southsea Beach, on the spot from 
which Nelson went on board for the last time to take 
the command of England's fleet, and fight one of 
the greatest of our naval battles. This tribute has 
been erected at the expense of Lord Frederick 
Fitzclarence. 

The large and valuable library of the late Baron 
Walckenaer is announced for sale in Paris on the 
12th of next month, and forty-eight following days. 

The day for the opening of the Exhibition of the 
Industry of all Nations in that city is at length fixed 
by Imperial decree,—and if circumstances still more 
powerful than imperial wishes do not arrive in 
time to prevent it, the doors of the structure now 
rising in the Champs Elysées will be thrown open 
to the public on the 1st of May, 1855, and will 
remain open until the September following. 
Manufacturers and other exhibitors and competi- 
tors have, therefore, two years yet before them for 
preparation,—and the interval thus accidentally 
secured, giving altogether four years from the Hyde 
Park gathering, will afford time for the effects of 
the first great experiment to show themselves both 
absolutely and relatively.—Meantime, however, 
an appointment in Paris for a date so distant as the 
year 1855 hasa sound strangely rash and uneertain. 

M. Guizot’s new work ‘Za République sous 
Cromwell’ is said to be nearly ready for publica- 
tion. Some chapters of the first volume were read 
a few days ago in the Academy. The work will 
be in two volumes. 

Gervinus has been condemned by the Court at 
Mannheim. The judgment of the Court, reserved 
for some days, has been given to the effect that the 
Professor is guilty of seditious libel—though not 
of high treason,—and he is sentenced to four months 
imprisonment. Prof. Gervinus in the dungeon of 
acriminal! There is in this announcement to in- 
tellectual Europe a depth of satire so astonishing 
—an impeachment of the good sense and logical 
perception of the German Governments so unex- 
pected—as to be almost incredible. Gervinus has 
been for years the soul—as Heinrich Gagern was 
the arm—of the moderate constitutional party in 
Germany. No one did more than he to restrain 
the revolution in 1848 within reasonable limits. 
Popularly he was still known as a monarchist, and 
a philosophical supporter of a very moderate re- 
form. As to his incriminated ‘ Introduction,” it 
was written in too cold, abstract, and scientific a 
spirit to have commanded readers outside the circle 
of learned theorists. But the Baden Government 
has taken care that every German, and indeed 
every European, shall be made aware that long 
study of nature, of history and of society has 
converted this calm Professor into a republican,—- 
that he has outgrown his former opinions,—that he 
has found reason to believe that the ultimate form 
of European societies is, the form of self-govern- 
ment. And what is gained on the other side? 
Gervinus is thrown into a dungeon. For four 
months his pen is stayed :—but on the fifth, as he 
told the Judge, he will begin again, in Germany or 
elsewhere. The crusade instituted in Baden against 
natural laws is as senseless and profitless in effect 
as it is absurd in its means. A Judge at Mannheim 
has as much influence over the course of history 
and the developement of its laws as the inquisitors 
who tried Galileo had over the movements of the 
solar system. 

The conviction of Gervinus on a charge which the 
united law faculty of Géttingen pronounced to be 
too ridiculous to require or admit of a regular ex- 
pression of judical opinion, has already encouraged 
the minor princes of Germany to attempt other 
and if possible more singular tampering with the 
free course of literature. The Grand Duke of 


Mecklenburg has just published a decree forbid- 
ding any of his half-million of subjects to read the 
works published bya particular house in Hamburgh. 
The decree applies not only to books now in course 


all books that ever shall be issued by the house in 

question. This mode of banning beforehand a 

series of intellectual labours is extremely com- 

pendious; it saves the trouble of examination, and 

provides against the possible leniency or errors of 

the censor. It is absurd for many reasons,—but 

most for this:-—-that the uniform result of all 

attempts to interfere with the rights of reader and 

author is, that the interdiction becomes an adver- 

tisement and secures attention to what might 

otherwise escape general notice. 

The working men of this country have long been 

shut out from the means of obtaining information 
in any of those departments of Science and of Art 
which minister by their applications to the im- 
provement of every branch of industry. This has 
arisen from certain class prejudices,—which, false 

though they be, have nevertheless formed almost 
impassable barriers,—and from the very imperfect 
meaning which has hitherto been given to the word 
education. Our columns have been engaged for 
many years in urging the necessity of attending to 
the educational wants of the working man. The 
Mechanics’ Institutions have long ceased to be what 
their name implies,—and the Mutual Instruction 
Societies, very imperfectly conducted, have formed 
the only channel through which the artisan could 
gather that knowledge of which he has long felt 
the need. We anticipated good from the move- 
ment of the Society of Arts in connexion with the 
Institutes of this country, — but the difficulties 
in the way of a complete organization are, we fear, 
not likely to be soon overcome. The experiment 
commenced last year by the Professors of the Go- 
vernment School of Mines, Museum of Practical 
Geology—of delivering lectures to working men, 
(and to secure the audience being working men 
every precaution was taken)—was so eminently 
successful, that the lectures, as our readers know, 
have been continued, on an enlarged scale, this 
year. Nearly 600 tickets were taken by artisans 
for the first course of lectures, ‘On the Practical 
Applications of Physical Science,’ delivered, by 
Prof. Robert Hunt, in the Theatre of the Museum 
in Jermyn Street, and the lecture-room has been 
filled by a most attentive auditory on each evening. 
—Immediately on its being announced that the 
tickets for Prof. Ramsay's course ‘On the Practical 
Applications of Geology’ were ready for issue they 
were eagerly caught up. In a short time 600 were 
taken; and many hundreds of applications came 
too late,—the size of the theatre limiting the num- 
ber who could beaccommodated. These facts show, 
we repeat, the desire which exists for such know- 
ledge as has an industrial value; and we hope theex- 
periment which the Professors of the Government 
School of Mines have voluntarily undertaken, and 
which has proved so ‘successful, may be extended 
with increased advantages in many other direc- 
tions. 

The lectures on Pottery, now delivering at the 
same place by the officers of the Department of 
Practical Science and of Practical Art, are well 
attended,—and prove the value of combining, in 
industrial education, the details of Science and the 
perfection of Art. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY for 
the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH 
ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from 10 till 5.—Admission, ls 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





WILL CLOSE on THURSDAY NEXT.—The GALLERY for 
the EXHIBITION and SALE of SKETCHES and DRAWINGS 
by MODERN ARTISTS, No. 121, PALL MALL, cppesite the 
Opera House Colonnade,—Open from 10 till dusk daily.—Admis- 
sion, 1s. ; Catalogue, JOHN BRITTEN, Secretary. 
Gallery, 121, Pall Mall. 





The NATIONAL INSTITUTION of FINE ARTS, Portland 
Gallery, 316, Regent Street (opposite the Royal Polytechnic Lnsti- 
tution).—This EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTU KES is NOW 
OPEN daily, from Nine till dusk.—Admission, 1a; Catalogue, 
BELL SMITH, Secretary. 





THE GOLD FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA.—This NEW 
MOVING PANORAMA, Painted, from Sketches made upon 
spot, by J. 8. Prout, Member of the New Society of 
ee ge in Water Cstouss, a Softy et = = -— 
treet, next the Po! ic Among e ‘im 
-lymouth Sound — Madeira — Cape of G Hope — South Sea 
Whale Fishing— Melbourne—Geelong—The Road to the Digsings 
—Mount Alexander—Sydney—The Blue Mountains—Summer- 
Creek — Ophir — Encampment of Gold Diggers by Moonlight.— 
nti ts, 28.; Gallery, 6d. 





Admission, 18. ;_ Ce At 3 and 8.— 
The Descriptive Lecture is given by Mr. Prout, who resided many 
years in the Colonies. 
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Mr. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC every Evening, at 
Bight o'clock, except Saturday.—Stalls, 3s. (which can be secured 
at the Box-Office ony day from Eleven to Four); Area, 28. ; Gal- 
lery,1a—A Morning Performance every Tyeotay and Saturday, at 
'Phree o’clock ; but in Passion Week, on Tuesday and Thursday, 
the 28nd and 24th. EGYPTIAN HALL, Pi ly. 





| 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—C. H. ADAMS'S ORRERY | 
daring PASSION WEEK.—23rd Year in London.—-On MONDAY | 
EVENING NEXT, and Gustns the Week (Good Friday excepted), | 
Mr. ADAMS will deliver his ANNUAL LECTURE on "ASTRO: 
NOMY. Begin at 8, it 10.—8' ; Boxes, 2a. ; Pit, 1s.; 
Gallery, 6d. Children half-price to Boxes and Pit. Private Boxes, 
10s. 6d. and 21s.—Tickets, &c. at the Box-office, or at Mr. Mitchell's, 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 





SCIENTIFIC 





SOCIETIES, 


GrocRaPnicaL.—March 14.—Sir R. I. Murchi- 
son, President, in the chair.—M. J. Breckdale, 
Esq., Capt. R. Gordon, R.N., Capt. E. Harris, 
R.N., G.H. Strutt, Esq., Capt. J. J. Widdrington, 
R.N. were elected Fellows.—‘On the Great Isthmus 
of Central America,’ by Capt. R. Fitz-Roy, R.N. 
Capt. Fitz-Roy referred to his former paper on ‘The 
Central American Isthmus,’ read to the Geogra- 
phical Society, in November, 1850, and afterwards 
printed in the Journal :—expressing a hope that the 
present paper might be considered as only supple- 
mentary to the former. After some introductory 
and general remarks, Capt. Fitz~-Roy took a brief 
view of the seven proposed lines of inter-oceanic 
communication,—mentioned the novel and im- 
portant information recently received—especially 
from Mr. Gisborne and Dr. Cullen,—and showed, 
that, whatever preference might have been pre- 
viously given, in 1850, to the Atrato and Cupica 
line for a water communication, there is no argu- 
ment that can be adduced in favour of that line that 
does not apply with far greater effect to the line 
proposed between the Gulf of San Miguel and the 
almost classical locality formerly named by Paterson 
(who founded the Scotch Colony on the Isthmus, 
and the Bank of England), Caledonian Harbour. 
Capt. Fitz-Roy then examined the geographical 
details of that part of the Isthmus, and gave a sketch 
of the present state of our knowledge of the vicinity, 
and a brief outline of its history. He then entered 
into considerations of the nature and feasibility of 
a canal on such a gigantic scale as is contemplated 
by Sir Charles Foxand Messrs. Henderson, Brassey, 
Cullen, and Gisborne. He alluded to the labour 
obtainable, to the possibility of employing convicts, 
and to the prudence of establishing military organ- 
ization to a certain extent, for the sake of order, 
and possibly, of defensive measures. He referred 
to the two great impediments to such an under- 
taking—the native aborigines and the climate,— 
and showed by what means those obstacles might 
be greatly lessened. He then referred to Mr. Gis- 
borne’s opinions of the size and nature of such a 
canal, and advanced others, somewhat at variance 
with them. He referred to the claims of other 
companies, to certain legal doubts that should be 
solved, and to the general character and object of 
an enterprise so important that (when a survey 
shall have fully proved the whole case) Government 
will, doubtless, assist the undertaking, and all 
maritime nations will eagerly unite in guaranteeing 
its absolute neutrality. 

GroLocicat. — March 9.—Prof. E. Forbes, 
President, in the chair.—The following communi- 
cations were read:—1. ‘On the Albert Coal Mine, 
Hilsborough, New Brunswick,’ by J. W. Dawson, 
Esq. —2. ‘On the Carcharodon and other Fish 
Remains in the Red Crag,’ by S. V. Wood, Esq. 
With respect to the large shark teeth found in 
the red crag of Suffolk, and evidently derived, like 
other fossil organic remains found in that deposit, 
from some pre-existing formation, Mr. Wood states, 
that he has obtained specimens, and seen others 
in the collections of his friends, with the enamel 
in so perfect a condition that he considers himself 
justified in supposing that these large fish teeth of 
the crag were never furnished with serrated edges, 
—and therefore that they are not identical with the 
teeth of the Carcharodon megalodon of the middle 
tertiaries of Malta, as has hitherto been conjec- 
tured to be the case. Other differences of charac- 
ter are also noticed by Mr. Wood; and he regards 
the crag tooth as belonging to a distinct species 





"| London clay. He also treats of the probable length 


of shark, which he proposes to term Carcharodon | 
nobilidens. The author further suggests, that pro- 
bably these teeth have been derived from the 


of the fossil carcharodons,—and notices at length 
the geological and geographical distribution of 
these and other sharks, 





ARCHEOLOGICAL Insrrrute. — March 4. — O. 
Morgan, Esq., in the chair.—The subject of the 
remarkable early Christian monuments existing in 
Ireland was brought before the Society by Mr. H. 
O'Neill. The sculptured wayside crosses in the 
sister kingdom are very numerous, presenting re- 
markable variety in their ornaments, and in the 
subjects of Scripture history, as well as legends 
connected with the earliest periods of the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, elaborately represented upon 
these curious monuments. Their date has been 
supposed to range between the fifth and twelfth 
centuries ; but there are few examples of which 
the age can be actually determined, as in the case 
of the remarkable crosses at Monasterboice and 
Clonmacnoise, ascribed to the ninth, or, at the 
latest, the tenth century. The first of these is of 
extraordinary dimensions, not less than twenty- 
five feet in height. Few remains of asimilar kind, 
or of equal importance, have been preserved to the 
present time in England ; they may be found in 
Wales, and occur more frequently in Scotland, 
where many remarkable vestiges of the earliest 
Christian age have been made known to the anti- 
quary through the splendid volume produced by 
Mr. Patrick Chalmers. Such monuments are much 
exposed to injury and the decay of time, render- 
ing it very desirable that faithful representations 
should be preserved ; and Mr. O’Neill has been 
engaged in the laudable object of collecting accu- 
rate delineations of the best examples found in 
Ireland. He exhibited a collection from these 
drawings, which he intends shortly to publish. An 
account of extensive researches at Castell y Bere, 
Merionethshire, was given by Mr. W. W. Wynne, 
M.P. The remains of that important fortress 
where Edward the First resided during part of his 
expedition in 1284, had fallen into such decay as to 
present merely a few shapeless masses of masonry ; 
but the excavations recently made under Mr. | 
Wynne’s direction, had brought to light capitals, 
mouldings, and architectural fragments, showing | 
that this castle had been superior to any castle of | 
Wales in decorations. Mr. Wynne had laid open | 
about a third of the area, and he showed numerous | 
objects, weapons, and implements found during 
his search.— Mr. Nesbitt gave a notice of the shrine 
of St. Manchan, one of the most highly enriched 
works in metal existing in Ireland. Its form is 
that of a small chapel, and it is covered with chased 
ornaments, figures in high relief, with richly co- 
loured enamel in parts. The saint whose relics it 
contained died in 644, but this very curious work 
is of a later period; it had been preserved in 
a remote church in King’s County, and having 
been brought to light through Mr. Nesbitt’s re- 
searches, it will be placed in the Museum of Irish 
Antiquities, in course of formation by Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, as a department of the Great Industrial] 
Exhibition in Dublin, to be opened in May.—Mr. 
Nesbitt laid before the Society electrotypes from 
the most remarkable portions of the work.—Mr. 
Edward Freeman gave a report of recent dis- 
coveries at Leominster, in course of which the 
entire plan of the original Norman church of the 
Priory had been laid open, presenting a good 
example of the arrangements of a monastic church 
in the twelfth century. All trace of the founda- 
tions had been lost, until excavations were com- 
menced during the last autumn, at Mr. Freeman’s 
suggestion.—A communication was received from 
Dr. Bell relating to the bronze gates of the church 
of Hildesheim, and the curious bronze column near 
that cathedral, on which a series of Scriptural 
subjects are represented. The date of these fine 
works in metal is the beginning of the eleventh 
century.—Mr. Franks produced an impression 
from a beautiful brass plate, a sepulchral memorial, 
probably of Flemish work, about the year 1350. 
It had been lately purchased for the British 
Museum from the collections of the late Mr. Pugin. 








—The Hon. W. Fox Strangways exhibited a fac- 
simile of another curiously engraved memorial, a 
plate existing in a church in Surrey. Mr. Yates 
described several remarkable remains of the 
Roman age, found near Wiesbaden, and preserved 
in the museum at that place.—A curious design, 
by a German artist, for an enamelled badge of 
office, was sent by Mr. Lower, of Lewes. It had 
been intended for Norroy king-at-arms, most pro- 
bably Sir William Dugdale, in the reign of Charles 
the Second.—Sir P. De Grey Egerton called atten- 
tion to the discovery of several paintings in freseo 
in a church in Cheshire, near Macclesfield, and 
displayed representations of these early produe- 
tions of Art.—Numerous antiquities of bronze, 
Roman and Saxon vases, &c., were exhibited by 
Mr. Brackstone, Mr. Trollope, and other Mem- 
bers. 





HorticutturaL.—March 15.—Dr. Henderson 
in the chair.—Hon. T. F. Kennedy was elected a 
Fellow.—A very fine salad was produced from 
Lord Stanhope. It consisted of blanched chicory 
(the entire-leaved sort), curled and Batavian 
endive, Bath cos and hardy green lettuce; Ameri- 
can, Normandy, golden, curled, and water cresses; 
Italian corn salad, a much better kind than the 
common sort; white mustard, common garden 
sorrel, burnet, red beet, chervil, Cole’s dwarf red 
celery in admirable condition, being sound and 
solid, and beautifully blanched; tarragon, ea 
frame radishes, chives, and Tripoli onions. 
Banksian medal was awarded. A similar award 
was made to Mr. Bailey, for a prickly cayenne 
pine-apple, weighing 5 lb. 8 oz. It was remarked 
that this variety ought to be more cultivated than 
it is, possessing, as it does, all the good qualities 
of an Enville, without any of its bad ones.—Mr. 
Leaf sent two bunches of Muscat of Alexandria 
grapes, a little shrivelled, but still in good preser- 
vation, and a bunch of black Barbarossa, which, 
although of last year’s produce, was plump and fresh 
asthe best new grapescould possibly be. A Banksian 
medal was awarded it.—Of plants, Messrs. Weeks & 
Co., of Chelsea, sent Puya longifolia, for which a Certi- 
ficate of Merit was awarded. The Puya was 
fastened on a block of wood like an Orchid, a con- 
dition in which its numerous long scarlet flowers. 
produced a brilliant display ; and it was mentioned 
that owing to the hardness of their skin, they kept 
long in perfection. It is one of those high coloured 
Pitcairnia-like plants which inhabit tropical Ame- 
rica, and which are found to be so handsome in 
our stoves at a season when such things are most 
wanted.—A mong miscellaneous subjects were bark 
and wood of Fitz-Roya Patagonica, from Messrs. 
Standish & Noble, of Bagshot. The wood bore 
considerable resemblance to cedar, being red, 
smooth and beautiful; the bark was thick and 
spongy, and ap) destined by nature to protect. 
the tree from cold, furnishing additional proof that 
it will turn out to be hardy in this country, which 
it promises to be.—A collection of varieties of 
Indian Corn was exhibited by Mr. Davy. They 
were from Cusco, and consisted of fine large kinds 
little known in this country, but unfortunately too 
tender for our climate. It was hinted, however, 
that they might be found worth a trial in some 
of the Colonies, whose summers are longer and 
warmer than our own. It was stated that 
this Cusco corn was quite different from the 
Indian corn of North America. —An imported 
cone of the New Holland Araucaria Bidwillit 
was contributed by Sir T. Mitchell. It is 
the Bunya-Bunya of the natives, who feed on 
its large bean-like seeds.—Cuttings were dis- 
tributed of the Dunmore Plum, a variety raised 
by the late Mr. Knight, and described in the 
Society’s Transactions. It is a good sized ovak 
fruit—yellow, although it sprang from a seed of 
the Purple Impératrice and pollen of Coe’s Golden 
Drop. The flesh adheres to the stone, yellowish, 
extremely rich and sugary, so much so that it 
shrivels and dries like a preserved Prune. The 
tree is hardy, and bears well as a standard, ripen- 
ing later than Coe’s Golden Drop. It is not much 
in cultivation, but is highly approved of by alk 
who have fruited it. Beadnell’s Seedling Pear.— 
This is a middle-sized sort, so melting and juicy 
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that it is scarcely possible for any Pear to be more 
so. It ripens in the end of September or begin- | 
ning of October. The tree is vigorous and bears 
abundantly. And Nouveau Poiteaw and Colmar 
tardif Pears. 


Linnean.—March 15.—R. Brown, Esq. in the 
chair.—J. Van Voorst, Esq. was elected a Fellow. 
—S. Stevens, Esq. presented a collection of dried | 
specimens of plants made in the neighbourhood of 
Swan River, Australia, by Mr. Duffield. — R. 
Heward, Esq. presented a collection of dried spe- 
cimens of Melastomacez found chiefly in Brazil. 
—aA continuation of Mr. Bunbury’s paper on the 
‘Flora of Buenos Ayres’ was read by the Secre- 
tary. 


EntomoLocicaL.— March 7.—E. Newman, | 
Esq., President, in the chair.—Several donations | 
were announced, including many species of British 
Lepidoptera, from various members, and two boxes 
of Diurnal Lepidoptera from M. Becker of Paris. — 
J. N. Winter, Esq. and M. H. F. De Saussure 
were elected members.—The President announced 
that the Society offered a Prize of 5/. 5s. for the 
best Essay on the Natural History of the species 
of Coccus injurious to fruit-trees in this country, 
more especially with reference to the ‘‘mussel- 
scale” of the apple, of which a particular account 
is to be given, and the means of preventing their 
ravages. The essays, each distinguished by a 
motto, and with the author’s name in a sealed 
envelope, to be addressed to the President and 
Council, and delivered before the 31st of December 
next.—Mr. Spence exhibited specimens of a Thrips, 
from Australia, where they are destructive to the 
buds of roses, eating the petals, and preventing 
the flowers from expanding.—Mr. S. Stevens 
exhibited two rare species of Coleoptera, from 
Australia—Agasma semicrudum, and Calodena 
Kirbii. —Mr. T. Spencer exhibited a specimen of 
the rare Cherocampa Celerio, taken last October, 
in the Regent’s Park, and a scorpion, found in a 
field at Edgeware.—Mr. Hogan forwarded a 
specimen of Hipparchia Janira, with six whitish 
appendages to the transtellum, to which they were 
tightly affixed.—The President said, these were 
pollen masses of Orchis bifolia, which had adhered 
by their viscid basal extremity to the maxille of 
the butterfly, adding that similar examples had 
been frequently observed both on Lepidoptera and 
bees, and the pollen masses of Asclepiads were 
often found attached to exotic bees.—Read:— 
notes from Prof. Zeller, of Glogau,—‘On Impaled 
Insects,’ and ‘On the Larva of Polyommatus 
Artaxerxes.’—-‘A Monograph of the Hymeno- 
pterous genus Cryptocerus,’ including fourteen new 
species and the characters of three new Genera, 
by Mr. F. Smith.—The petition to the Govern- 
ment by the Royal Society and other Societies 
for the promotion of Natural Science, praying that 
the State would provide apartments for them all 
in juxtaposition, was laid on the table for the 
signature of Members. 














PuHILOLOGICAL.—Feb. 25.—‘ On the Etymology 
of the word Stone-henge,’ by the Master of Caius. 
—Mr. Herbert, the author of the ‘ Cyclops Chris- 
tianus,’ adopts the legend which makes Stonehenge 
the scene where the Welsh nobles fell beneath the 
daggers of Hengist’s followers. He thinks this is 
corroborated by the name of the locality,—which, 
in the more ancient authorities, is often called 
Stonehenges, and in one place Simon of Abingdon 
(a monkish writer of the fifteenth century) writes 
it Stonehengest. The word Stonehenge, or Stone- 
henges, or Stonehengest, therefore means, accord- 
ing to Mr. Herbert, the Stone of Hengist. He 
maintains—and truly—that it is a law of our lan- 
guage, that, in compound words of which one 
element bears to the other the same relation as an 
adjective to its substantive, then the adjectival 
or qualifying element takes the first place;—and 
he would, therefore, have us believe that Stone- 
henge cannot mean the hanging stones, the pierres 
pendues of Wace. Further, he says that the rule 
above stated admits of one exception,—and this is, 
that when the qualifying element is a proper name, 
it may take the last place, as, Port-Patrick, Fort- 


| Herbert that such compound terms as Port- 


|as Mr. Kemble has given a list of in one of his 


Patrick, &c. are instances of a Norman idiom which 
affected our language only during the fourteenth 
century, while Stonehenge is clearly an English 
compound; its elements are English; it may be 
traced to the twelfth century :—we cannot, there- 
fore, give to Stonehenge the meaning Mr. Herbert 
assigns to it. Some reviewer in the Quarterly of 
last September ‘‘conceives that henge is a mere 
termination of the genitive or adjectival kind, such 


papers for the Philological Society,” —the ab- 
surdity of which ‘‘ conception” is too glaring to 
need exposure. The true etymology is the one 
which tradition has handed down to us. In many 
of the Gothic languages words are found closely 
resembling henge, and signifying something sus- 
pended, as a shelf, a curtain, an ear-ring, &c., as 
brot-hiinge, G., shelves to hang bread on; quirk- 
hénge, a frame to dry curds and cheese upon; 
thal-hénge, the steep side of a valley; dr-hange, 
Sw., an ear-ring. In the south or west of | 
England you may hear in any butcher's shop of | 
the “head and hinge” of certain animals, —- | 
the head with some portions of the animal thence 
dependent. In the Glossary of the ‘Exmoor 
Scolding’ we find, “‘ Hange or hanje, the purte- 
nance of any creature, joined by the gullet to the 
head, and hanging together, viz., the lights, heart | 
and liver.” These are only other applications of | 
the word which appears in the final element of | 
Stonehenge, where henge signifies the impost, which | 
is suspended on the two uprights. And in this | 
signification it is used in our literature. Stukeley 
tells us he had been informed, that in a cer- 
tain locality in Yorkshire, certain natural rocks 
were called Stonehenge. Again, ‘herein they 
imitated, or rather, emulated, the Israelites, who, 
being delivered from the Egyptians, and having 
trampled the Red Sea and Jordan (opposing them) 
under their feet, did, by God's command, erect a 
stonage of twelve stones,” &c. (Gibbons. A fool's 
bolt soon shot at Stonehenge). Nares gives— 
“Would not everybody say to him, we know the 
stonage at Gilgal.”—(Leslie). 
—as who with skill 

And knowingly his journey manage will, 

Doth often from the beaten road withdraw, 

Or to behold a stonage, taste a spaw, 

Or with some subtle artist to conferre. 

G. Tooke’s ‘ Belides,’ p. 11. 

Hence we may understand how our older authori- 
ties generally write the name Stonehenges. Each 
of the trilithons was, strictly speaking a stonage; 
and the entire monument might either be called 
the Stonages, or if the word were used in its collec- 
tive sense, the Stonage. Stonehengest can only be 
a clerical blunder for Stonehenges. 

Besides the word hang-e, there seems to have 
been another word which did not take the final 
vowel, and from which the Germans got their 
vor-hang, a curtain, and we the word Ston-heng in 
Robert of Gloucester (154). 

Arst was the kyng y heryed, er he myghte come there 
Withinne the place of the Stonheng, that he lette rere. 
This word hang is used in Norfolk for, first, a crop 
of fruit, ¢. e. that which is pendent from the 
boughs; secondly, a declivity,—see Forby. It 
enters into the west of England, stake-hang; the 
east (Sussex), herring-hang,—the place in which 
herrings are hung on sticks to dry. Hardyng 
calls the trilithons at Stonehenge, or, perhaps we 
might more correctly say their imposts, Stone- 
hengles, in which hengle or hengel is nothing but a 
derivative of hang; and, like its primitive, means 
something that is suspended. In some parts of 
the north of England the iron bar over the fire on 
which the cauldron is hung is, with its appurte- 
nances, called the Hangles. 

Another word, scallenge, may be noticed. It is 
used in the west of England for the lych-gate, 
often found at the entrance of our churchyards. 
The Dutch call a slate, schalie; in our Old English 
dialect we find it called skalye :—a construction 
which supported a roof formed of slates may have 
been called a scail-henge. 

March 10.— Professor H. H Wilson in the 
chair.—‘On' the so-called Aorists in xa,’ by 
Dr. R. G. Latham.’—The class of words under 














William, &c, But here we must remind Mr. 





one time the author considered them to be perfects 
rather than aorists,—a doctrine which he now re- 
calls. He admits Bopp’s view, by which the -k- 
is made the equivalent to the -ch, the sign of the 
past tense in the Sclavonic languages—(compare 
the Sclavonic da-ch with the Greek ¢-dw-ka). He 
differs, however, with that scholar in his notion 
respecting its relations to the normal forms in -oa, 
Bopp’s makes the form in ca the older ; in which 
case the xc is derivative, and é-dwx-a has arisen out 
of é-Sw-ca. The present writer reverses this view, 
and believes that é-dwx-a is the older form pre- 
served without change. His reasoning rests on what 
may be called the dynamic influence of the small 
vowels (i and e) upon the sounds of ak (or g) pre- 
ceding. By these, a change is effected from & to 
8, sh, tsh, &. Now, in the third person singular 
of the aorist, and in most of the persons of the 
future, a tense ending in -c- would be followed by 
the smaller vowel -<. This engenders the change 
in question. The combination -«ce first becomes 
-oe, and afterwards, by the extension of a false 
analogy, -ka and -cw become -oa and -ow. For a 
long time this view was purely hypothetical,—the 
ordinary Sclavonic languages affording no instances 
of the change in question. There were forms in 
k, and forms ins; but there was no instance of 
the change from one to the other coinciding with 
the smallness or fullness of the vowel which suc- 
ceeded. In the Sorabran, however, of Lusatia, 
the obscurest of the Sclavonic dialects—a dialect 
well-nigh extinct, and a dialect but lately reduced 
to writing—the exact phenomenon required by the 
hypothesis occurs :—e.g., the preterite runs thus— 








SiNG. DvaL. PLURAL, 
1. Nosz-ach. Nosz-achwe. Nosz-achmy. 
2. Nosz-esze. Nosz-estai, Nosz-es'c'e. 
3. Nosz-esze. No-z-estai. Nosz-achu. 


‘A Sketch of the Grammatical Structure (along 
with a Glossary) of the Circassian Language,’ by 
Dr. Loewe, was communicated by Dr. R. G. 
Latham. 


Syro-Eeypt1an.—March 8.—Dr. J. Lee in the 
chair.—Extracts from a letter from Mr. Hormuzd 
Rassam, dated Nimrtid, Nov. 20, 1852, were read. 
The excavations at Nimrtid had been re-opened, and 
a fine bas-relief with Assyrian warriors hunting a 
lion had been found. It is so well preserved as to 
look like the work of yesterday. Fragments of 
other bas-reliefs of superior workmanship had also 
been found. Also several ivory beads most beau- 
tifully cut,—one of them gilt over with thin gold. 
Excavations were also being carried on at Koyunjik 
(Nineveh), but the excavators were only rewarded 
by tablets of clay covered with small cuneiform 
characters, The French are very zealous in their 
researches. They believe that they have found, 
at Khorsabad, the very chariot of Asshur! They 
are excavating in four or five different mounds. 
The Turkish Government has also, strange to say, 
turned archeological, and commenced excavating 
the mounds called Nebbi Yunus, or of the Prophet 
Jonah, to the great annoyance of the more devout 
Mussulmans. The country was in a state of dis- 
order on account of the rebellion of Hudjir, one of 
the chiefs of the Shamar Arabs. The Turks have, 
in imitation of the Christians, and as a mode of 
raising revenue, established a quarantine at Biri- 
jik, on the Euphrates. 

A note was read from Mr. Abington, suggesting 
that the cone in the hand of the well-known 
colossal Assyrian figures was used as an aspergillum 
for the lustration of those who entered the temples, 
—the metal pail in the left hand containing the 
lustral water. The Greeks used a branch of laurel 
or olive for the same purpose, and the Romans a 
cow’s tail, as is to be seen on the frieze of the 
temple of Jupiter Stator at Rome. 

The Rev. Mr. Turnbull read a paper ‘On Da- 
mascus.’ 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
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on ‘Experimental Investigation of the Principles of Lo- 
comotive Boilers, by Mr. D, K. Clark.— On Locomotive 
Boilers,’ by Mr. Sewell. rors 

Wep. Geological, 84.—On the Geology of St. Domingo,’ by Col 
Heueken ; with * Notice of the Corals, by Mr. W. Lons- 
dale—‘*On the Anthraciferous Deposits of the Boulon- 
nais,’ by Mr. . C. Austen.—*On the Geology of 
Busfco, Portugal,’ by Signor C. Ribiero and Mr. D. 





ona Bo 
Royal Society of Literature, 4}. 
nay of Arts, 8. 

British Archeological, 8. 





FINE ARTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION OF FINE ARTS. 


Tuts Exhibition is more pleasing than promising ; 
including little positive enormity—as little positive 
excellence. The figure-pieces of pretension are 
few,—the specimens of portraiture hardly amount 
toa dozen innumber. The preference for monkish 
subjects is worth noticing. The groups of rural 
figures outnumber the conversation-pieces be- 
longing to genteel life. The approved landscape 
painters who have heretofore exhibited here, keep 
their ground,—but we do not observe any very 
remarkable additions to their company. 

Perhaps the mostambitious picture in the room is 
Mr. H. Barraud’s The One Thing Needful (No. 88). 
To the artists who went before Raphael, those who 
came after Carlo Dolce stand at the antipodes; 
and Mr. Barraud is of the latter school—a first- 
class prize for sentimental and serious publishers. 
There have been hundreds of Marthas and Marys. 
The ancient artists delighted in the subject, since 
they could expatiate to any amount of profusion 
and minuteness on the details of the worldly sister’s 
housekeeping. There is a wondrous picture in the 
Berlin Gallery by Herr tom Ring, the Westphalian 
painter, in which Martha—well nigh as grim as 
Martha Trapbois, and as stiff in her velvets as 
our own Bloody Mary--presides over a larder, a 
cooked dinner, anda dressed dessert, comprising an 
entire old-German manual of skewering, trussing, 
cake-making, and other such sublunary occupa- 
tions. Queer and absurd as this is, it is essentially 
little more prosaic than the unmitigated prettiness 
ef Mr. Barraud’s version of Omniscient Truth 
holding the balance even betwixt the Transient 
and the Eternal,—betwixt sordid care and loving 
faith. Pretty is the divine guest,—pretty is the 
narrow, grudging hostess—narrow with all her 
hospitality, grudging in the midst of her display. 
Pretty is the worshipper of better things, who 
sits at the feet of her Lord: and in so far as this 
prettiness, when treating arguments so high can be 
innocuous, there is little to grieve the eye. But the 
mind that has any thoughts or conceptions of Art 
other than the most superficial, will turn away 
from such a smooth, graceful piece of no-meaning, 
to the rudest transcript of the homeliest and most 
eonfined scene—and there receive a lesson and 
thence draw a poetry which are here altogether 
wanting. 

Two portraits by Mr. Samuel Laurence,—that 
of Samuel Rogers, Esq. (41) a head and hands— 
and the full-length of Professor H. H. Goodeve 
(195)—make too distinguished a figure in the Port- 
land Gallery to be dismissed as merely passable 
portraits would be. Mr. Laurence has for some 
years been rising into esteem as a pourtrayer of 
‘thought, intellect, and character. In beauty he 
has little apparent taste or success ;—and possibly 
some sense of this peculiarity has led him uncon- 
sciously to neglect what is symmetrical and at- 
tractive, — and propelled him towards a certain 
exaggeration and harshness, which do not consti- 
tute power—though they often accompany it. The 
expression of Mr. Rogers’s head is most happily 
caught,—but the scale is too massive and the 
oolouring too florid. By this sacrifice of truth, force 
has been lost,—not gained; the portrait is charac- 
‘teristic, —but verging on caricature. The full-length 
of the Professor of Anatomy is in many respects a 
fine portrait,—but sober to sombreness. The great 
Flemings (in particular Van der Helst) have shown 
us how black, white, and grey may be made to 
combine with the flesh tints of any age and any 
complexion so as to produce a spirited brightness 
of effect. Here the entire picture is too gloomy 
and clayey. The head is forcibly expressed,—but 
hardly true to flesh and blood ;—while the dark 
drapery, so disposed as almost to give to the Pro- 
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| fessor the air of leaning backwards, neither borne | 


out nor foiled so much as dulled by the dead and 
unpleasant tint of the cloth on the table. Both 
portraits, however, are calculated to impress the 
gazer with the idea of not common men who have 
been studied and understood by a not common 
painter. 

One of the most carefully considered and care- 
fully wrought contributions to this Exhibition is, 
Mr. W. M. Egley’s Katharine of Arragon and 
Anne Boleyn (47). More than ordinary pains have 
been taken by the artist to tell clearly his story, 
and also symbolically to contrast the prospect and 
positions of the waning Queen and the rising 
favourite. The rivals, in illustration of the well- 
known historical anecdote, are playing at cards, — 
and Anne Boleyn turns up a king. Behind Queen 
Katharine two ladies are in waiting,—at her side 
stands her confessor, who eyes the heretic beauty 
askance. While Mistress Boleyn shows the winning 
card, Henry the Eighth is seen in the background, 
entering with a carelessness that scarcely takes 
pains to conceal why he seeks his wife’s apartment. 
On the wall are Antony and Cleopatra, and 
Octavia presented in separate pannels of the 
tapestry, supported—to use the heraldic phrase— 
by the figures of Ambition and Submission. No 
point has been neglected; and such sedulousness 
in working out a given intention, if even it trench 
on prosiness in iteration and amplification, merits 
praise. The heads, too, have character. There 
is pity as well as pride in Queen Katharine’s steady 
look,—triumph is blended with the well-acted un- 
consciousness of her gay antagonist. But Mr. 
Egley’s figures are too much elongated and ema- 
ciated. The hollow cheeks and the bony limbs of 
an opera-dancer but imperfectly replace the sanc- 
tity of one refined by sorrow or the delicacy of a 
younger beauty in whom “blood” predominates 
over more material attractions. Mr. Egley’s Ladies 
are theatrically haggard :—his monk expresses 
aversion to Mrs. Anne by a stage grimace. The 
picture does not.win the eye—it stares from the 
wall. Its eagerness and importunity of aspect are 
further enhanced by Mr. Egley’s lavish use of the 
brightest colours. The Ladies are dressed in fresh 
rose colour and full green,—the cloth on the play- 
table is marigold orange,—and behind it stands a 
deep-blue velvet chair. Though there be no posi- 
tive dissonance in this, the concord is too poignant 
to be pleasing. Mr. Egley may be justifiably re- 
commended to study in composition and in execu- 
tion those attributes and points that harmonize an 
entire work, as well as those that strike, when 
separately considered, by their truth and _ bril- 
liancy.—His other picture, Harold and Alfred (68), 
from Sir E. Lytton’s ‘ Harold,’ though more tem- 
perate in colour, displays the same peculiar taste 
in form. 

Pure Pre-Raphaelitism has but small represen- 
tation in this Exhibition; but Mr. Johnstone's 
Knight subdued by Pleasure (4) belongs to the 
school which Mr. Ruskin’s pamphlet assures us his 
advice tended to encourage, if not to create. Mr. 
Johnstone’s Pleasure is not ungraceful nor un- 
pleasing, for which, under the circumstances, we 
are grateful,—and the Knight is very fast asleep; 
but both sorceress and victim are almost as flat in 
form as if they belonged to that company of Scan- 
dinavian phantoms who, having no backs, can 
therefore never be circumvented. Had the idea of 
imitating painted glass been the desideratum, Mr. 
Johnstone might have been congratulated; but, 
when the material permits, the repose and solidity 
that are given by well-ordered shadows are not to 
be missed without a murmur,—and the most excru- 
ciatingly true daisy in the foreground, or the 
tiniest bird on the bough, to be got at by a strong 
microscope, is but a sorry compensation for the 
absence of truth in tone. 

Mr. F,. Wyburd’s Incident in the Life of Luther 
(23) is a sickly version of the manner in which the 
Great Reformer, while still a monk, was recalled 
from the insensibility brought on by grief by a hymn 
sung over him :—the passage from M. D’Aubigné’s 
history having, apparently, been snatched at 
merely as pretext for a cloister-picture. Mr. F. W. 
Deane’s Monk instructing others in the Art of Illu- 
mination (33) is, in some respects, better,—though 














here, again, the costume seems to have decided the 
painter’s choice of subject. Not any of the pupil- 
monks can derive much advantage from the les- 
son,—since they must view the process up-side 
down, owing to the manner in which they are 
placed round the table, instead of looking over the 
shoulders of their preceptor. But if it be considered 
merely as a group of Catholic brethren, the picture 
is well painted—reminding us not a little of the 
manner of Mr. Simson.—There is more subject in 
Mr. Deane’s ‘‘ The Viaticum” (252). A watcher 
by a death-bed is aware of the feet of the priest 
and his train, who bring extreme unction; and the 
agony of distress and expectation is happily con- 
trasted with the quietism of the ministers of the 
rite. That this is a painful picture, may be cre- 
ditable to the painter's skill at the expense of his 
good judgment in selecting a subject. 

Mr. J. E. Lauder exhibits a picture of many 
pictures in the Maiden’s Reverie (177), showing a 
damsel sitting in the midst of memories and 
dreams. It may be presumed that the love and 
domestic happiness which form two of her antici- 
pations will be bestowed on her, because she is 
‘* better than bonny.” Great refinement of beauty 
was probably not meditated; but more might have 
been given than adorns Mr. Lauder’s heroine.— 
His Wishing-Bone (189)—being an illustration of 
the most homely and greasy experiment in the 
book of sortilege, transacted by a Lady and Squire 
in old-fashioned dresses—is unattractive, though 
quaint, and not without humour. 

Having complimented this Exhibition on in- 
cluding few enormities, we must mention two such 
that are ‘‘in themselvesa host.” Mr. Pittar’s ‘‘ Don 
Juan and Haidée” (136) :—One is, so gaily Greek 
and romantically tragical, that it might have been 
designed for the patient needles of Berlin ladies to 
follow. The other is, Mr. J. G. Waller’s Alarm 
(282):—in which the grand style of ‘‘pity and 
terror” has been attempted,—and an alarming 
female, with distended eyes and mouth to match, 
travesties the wildest and most violent maternal 
heads by which the coarsest of Italian masters 
thought that he was doing justice to ‘The Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents.’ Over a production so 
astounding it would have been considerate to both 
painter and public to have suspended a veil, if 
hung up the canvas was to be :—else, in emulation 
of Madame Tussaud’s classification, there ought to 
be a ‘‘Chamber of Horrors” set apart for pictures 
calculated to make the gazer scream. 

Wenowcome to works of a less arduous aspiration 
than mostoftheabove. Among thesemust beclassed 
Mr. Wingfield’s ‘‘never ending, still beginning” 
Garden Fountain, Hampton Court (242); the name 
alone of which will bring his picture before every 
one familiar with our Exhibitions, without a word 
of note or comment.—More welcome, because less 
hackneyed, is Mr. J. W. Glass's ‘‘ Too Late for the 
Ferry ” (239) :—an exceedingly graceful conversa- 
tion-landscape in Cavalier costumes. Some effect, 
however, is lost owing to a certain want of trans- 
parency (not to say blackness) in the shadows. At 
such a scene the artist who would suit his manner 
to his matter should look through the glass of Cuyp, 
not that of Guercino:—and however excellent 
may be force, brightness is more essential. —If 
we mistake not, Mr. Pasmore ‘‘ won his spurs” 
in the Portland Gallery,—and this journal was the 
first to point to him as one promising individu- 
ality. But if his English Home (2) and “Dance 
in the Olden Time” (201) are to be trusted, he is 
already chained fast in the fatal lap of Dalilah 
-—already given over to mannerism. Showing 
some skill, and more spirit, in composition,—his 
figures are not nicely proportioned to the canvas 
on which they are set; and in their flesh, the use 
of cherry-red for the carnations, and of heavy blue 
for the shadows, imparts to his works a lurid 
heaviness, little contemplated, we suspect, by their 
painter. Mr. Pasmore already bids fair to become 
as singular (not to say eccentric) as Mr. Woolmer. 
These are too early days for him to fall into palette- 
tricks without plain remonstrance being offered.— 
While on the subject of odd manner, we may call 
attention to M. Besson’s little picture of Boucher 
buying Cherries of Rosine (151). The ultra-French 
taste in colour and touch of this picture—an ex- 
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aggeration of the peculiarities of (we think) M. 
Roqueplan, gives to the work a double strangeness 
when it is exhibited in an English room, where 
key and tone are so utterly different. Hung up 
across the Channel, the grace and coquetry of the 
design would tell with an effect double that 

uced here,—where the heat of colour and the 
suffusion of texture, by contrast, appear oppressive 
and unpleasing. 

Mr. Provis, who also, we think, began his 
public career in this exhibition-room, makes 
progress: as he may himself have learned from 
the sale of so many of his cabinet pictures this 
year. His Village Smithy (276) is perhaps 
the best of his works : commendable for the eye 
for picturesque detail, neatness of pencilling, and 
glow of warm clear colour which it discloses. 
Other of his cottage interiors are pleasing from 
the presence of the same attributes. Should he 
desire still to advance, he will do well to turn his 
taste in touch and tint to account, in subjects less 
familiar to him. There is already a certain same- 
ness in his contributions, in which another year of 
success may rivet him for ever.—Of the rural and 

nt subjects, by Messrs. Surtees, Cobbett, 

ie, Dukes, and others, we cannot speak in 
detail. Too many of them show a spirit analogous 
to that which some forty years ago, in the plays 
of Colman, Reynolds, and Morton, made the 
English farmer and shepherd such an odd com- 
of sentiment, coarseness, and vacuity.— 

r. Hemsley’s Young Love (302) claims to be 
singled out, because of its gawky humour. She is 
peeling a turnip, in order that she may not appear 
‘‘unsought to be won,” but show a mind bent 
upon the business of life rather than its poetry. He 

cannot woo in flowery phrase,— 
but a nudge of his elbow is, perhaps, even more 
expressive than silence itself would be. The pair 
would do no discredit to Mr. Hunt, on Mr. Hunt’s 
best day. 

There is little or nothing new among the Land- 
seapes in this Exhibition.—Mr. Hulme and Mr. 
Brittan Willis have worked effectively in conjunc- 
tion in River Scenery, North Wales (269). Mr. 
Underhill has something of Gainsborough’s free 
touch,—with little of Gainsborough’s glow. Mr. 
Williams and his family are, as usual, lavish in 
contribution; and, within their known limits and 
monotonous selection of subjects, are, as usual, 
successful.—Mr. Sidney R. Percy, however, 
(who must be numbered among this group of in- 
dustriousand clever painters,) is this spring under a 
more gloomy weight of grey and rainy clouds than 
usual :—a little more, and the frown on Nature’s 
face, which seems to have so vividly po 
itself of his fancy, will lose its menacing power in 
his hands, and become a mere theatrical trickery. 
—That Mr. J. Peel is among those who have 
made a step forward, will be seen in the four 
sketchy landscapes, Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter (179, 180, 181, 182). The first is parti- 
cularly attractive, in right of the lightness of its air 
and of the spirit with which the forms of the trees, 
as yet not concealed by their leafage, are touched. 
Tn the last, a snow-scene with skaters is as well 
characterized,—and in a manner totally different 
from that adopted by many of ‘ Hyems’ court- 
painters,” to name only two—M. Schelfout and 
our own Mr. Branwhite. ‘Summer’ is the least 
pleasing, —its greens having been looked on 
with somewhat of a jaundiced eye. Even in 
palette-matters, those strange influenees, sympathy 
and antipathy, have a curiously potent voice :— 
and let him try ever so hard to profit by our hint, 
it is possible that Mr. Peel may never come to 

‘his greens” felicitously,—though they 
are now as much in the ascendant as ‘‘ the brown 
tree” was in Sir George Beaumont’s day.—A word 
is due to Mr. D. O. Hill’s large landscape of 

Fotheringay (134);—not because its artist is very 

truthful as opposed to conventional—a suffusion 


of faded colour, with which we are not familiar 
among the “ tricks of twilight,” distinguishing the 
picture,—but from an air of poetry pervading the 
work (not very easy to prove by description, but 
not hard to feel), which raises it above many a 


In one line more, it must be told that as a 
painter of still-life, fruit, &c., Mr. Duffield seems 
resolute to contest honours with Mr. Lance :— 
as may be seen by his Coming Feast (105). 





Fine-Art Gosstp.—The Prince of Canino’s 
pictures, which we announced as for sale last 
Saturday at Messrs. Christie’s, fetched but mode- 
rate prices, with the exception of ‘The Adoration,’ 
by Rubens, which sold for 1,200/.—The Goltzius, 
‘ Death of Abraham,’ brought 437. 1s.,—the Anni- 
bale Carracci, ‘St. Carlo Borromeo,’ 37/. 16s. The 
Fiesole Beato Angelico, ‘Death of a Cardinal,’ 
two compartments, each brought 29/. 8s.,—P. de 
Champagne, ‘The Annunciation,’ fetched 501. 8s., 
—a Mantegna, ‘ Portrait of Jean Pic de la Miran- 
dola,’ sold for 53. 11s.;—the four large Albert 
Diirers brought respectively 31/. 10s., 23. 2s., 
251. 4s. and 187. 18s. A Crivelli, ‘St. Bernard,’ 
brought 51/. 14s.,—Raphael’s ‘ Passage of the Red 
Sea,’ 661. 3s.,—the Tiberio d’Assise, ‘ Virgin and 
Child’—the gem of the collection, and which should, 
we think, have been secured for the National Gal- 
lery—fetched 3997. Weare glad to hear that the 
picture remains in the country,—H.R.H. Prince 
Albert having purchased it. 
The discussions relative to the decoration of St. 
Paul's might have been spared, for they turn out to 
have been a mere performance of ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing.’ They certainly elicited many valuable 
and interesting remarks—which were duly reported 
at the time,—and so far good was done; but they 
produced no result as regards the matter in hand. 
As we mentioned last week, preparations for re- 
storing Thornhill’s preposterous paintings have 
been actually commenced ; and Mr. Parris is en- 
gaged as operator upon those productions, — of which 
the best that can be said is, that they are undoubt- 
edly works of exceedingly high art. The matter, 
however, is not one for joking. It is grievous to 
find, that considerable expense is about to be in- 
curred for doing worse than nothing. The din- 
giness of those pictures was all in their favour :— 
dirt and obscurity served in some degree to veil 
deformity and absurdity. The sham architecture 
which forms the several compartments is absurd 
in itself and vile in taste. It is bad enough to 
show painted columns, &c. where there ought to 
be real ones,—but to put painted columns where 
there could not possibly be columns at all, is the 
superlative degree of absurdity. 
Among the provincial towns in which we find the 
unmistakeable signs of a growing taste for litera- 
ture and the arts, Leeds promises to become con- 
spicuous. Lately one of the dullest cities in the 
north of England—and still but little inviting in 
its exterior,—it is now intellectually alive in almost 
every fibre. Here it is music,— there architecture; 
yesterday it was a literary society, to-day it is 
an academy of painting and sculpture — that 
demands attention; and if the taste should 
ow so as to be co-extensive with the means of 
the inhabitants, the manufacturing capital of the 
West Riding may yet become, if not the Florence, 
at least the Zurich or the Dresden of Yorkshire. 
Some years ago, as possibly many of our readers 
will remember, there was a rather flourishing 
northern Exhibition of Fine Art in Leeds,— 
the decline of which has been a serious loss to 
local Art.—One of the proofs of an intelligent 
activity in that town is, an attempt to revive this 
Exhibition. About three weeks or a month 
ago, the Council of the Philosophical and Lite- 
rary Society, taking an initiative which does 
them honour, proposed, by way of feeler, to 
exhibit in their own rooms at an evening pro- 
menade such works of native or resident artists 
as could be brought together at a short notice. 
Only a week was given to prepare and collect the 
pictures,—yet in that short time 350 subjects were 
got together; and the success was so far evident, 
says a Correspondent, that the Council resolved to 
keep the rooms open for at least a fortnight,—and 
we are informed that ‘the public do not fail to 
show, by a continual flow of visitors, their appre- 
ciation of the treat.” Of course, so far as this 
success extends, or may yet extend, it is so much 





landscape more literally truthful or more vigorous 


in its manipulation. 


gained in favour of an annual Exhibition,—and it 


vicinity to see that the advantage now secured be 
not suffered to pass from their hands. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.—Conductor, 
SIAM’ in PASSION WEEK will take place on WEDNESDAY 
in =} S. will take on WEDNESD 
NEXT, March 23. Vocalists en - Louisa % Ay 
Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. 
ex! ve available in Exeter Hall, will 
double Basses) nearly 700 Performers.— Tickets, 38, 58., and 108. 6d, 
each, may had by early application at the Society's Uffice, No, 
6, in Exeter Hall. Country residents desiring Tickets are advised 
to make immediate application, accompanied by a Post-Uffice Order 
payable to Robert Bowley, at Charing Cross Office. 


MR. H. BLAGROVE’S VIOLIN SOIRBES, to take place at 
71, Mortimer Street, on WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, Mareh 30, 
April 27, May 25, and June 29, at Ly o'clock, will include Selec- 
tions from the Works of the Great Violin Composers, some Clas- 
sical Concerted Music, with eminent Vocal and Instrumental 
Talent.—Particulars to be had of Mr. H. Blagrove, 18, Alfred 
Ferd Bedford Square; at the Rooms; and Principal Music 








a 
EVENIN » March 22nd, HAMLET. — Admission, I; 
Reserved 5 2s. Private + 10s. and 15s. Conmpanmnat 
—_-— Comm ions to be addressed, 16, Howard Street, 





PHILHARMONIC SociETy.—The programme of 
the first concert for the season had been carefull 
considered; and the result was, a meeting which 
appeared to satisfy both the old and the new 
school of subscribers. The former had the ‘ Eroica’ 
Symphony, Mendelssohn’s first pianoforte Concerto, 
a stringed Corelli Zrio, and Spohr’s Overture to 
‘Der Berggeist’ for their share ;—while the latter 
were treated to a novelty in M. Gade’s Symphony 
in A minor, and to Beethoven’s grand Overture in 
c, Op. 124, which is as good as a novelty, not 
having been performed during our experience of 
the Philharmonic Concerts.— Many years ago 
Mendelssohn tried to win an opening in London 
for the young Danish composer, in whom it is 
known that he took a lively interest,—but tried 
in vain. An earlier Symphony by M. Gade was 
gone through by the Philharmonic band—not 
liked, and laid by :—how completely so, may be 
found in the fact that though its writer has made 
a fair stand at the Leipsic Concerts and in his own 
capital of Copenhagen, and has not shown himself 
of production, there are many in our musi- 
cal world for whom the work might have dropped 
from the moon, so little seemed the antecedents 
of its writer to be known by them,—or his career 
to have excited attention. We have had few and 
uncertain opportunities of following M. Gade in 
his works. Those few, however, have resulted 
in the impression last December stated in the 
Atheneum [No. 1312, p. 1399];—nor did the 
Symphony performed on Monday add another to 
the characteristics which, we fancy, may be gathereL 
from his other compositions. Melodic instinct can- 
not be said to be wanting to M. Gade, since the 
tissue of his music has generally a pensive and 
melancholy sweetness; but, like other modern 
writers in search of novelty, he seems to entertain 
the notion that melody does not imply phrasing, 
rhythm, or periodicity. In place of bringing out 
and setting forth his*ideas, rejecting that which 
is mean or not beautiful, and making some spirited 
and lovely thought his point of departure and 
return,—he prefers veiling his fancies,—melting 
them together so that separate form and indivi- 
duality shall be lost,—and bringing them back with 
as much stealth and caution as though he were 
ashamed of their being heard twice, and anxious 
to avoid their being recognized.—The result 
is, @ monotony as satiating as that of the old 
fugue writers, denounced as so mechanical by the 
modern romanticists. The ear becomes as soon 
weary of the formless melancholy of the Eolian 
harp as of the clock-work chimes in the belfry. In 
the first movement, a Presto, in A minor, (which in 
no respect sounded a Presto), and in the andante 
in A major, there is not a subject or an episode that 
has remained with us :—we retain merely the sense 
of a good sound from the orchestra, and of here and 
there an ingenious disposition of the instruments. 
The allegretto in ¥F sharp minor, in the mazurka 
style, is more welcome from its superior clear- 
ness. A sort of national quaintness, partly arch, 
we! pensive, pervades it, which was acknow- 
ged by an encore. The jinale has brighter and 





| remains with the lovers of Art in Leeds and its 


larger subjects than the opening allegro, and some 
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ints; in particular, a fine example of climax 
= its close,—after which, however, the com- 
poser chills the interest excited by a slow piece of 
dream-work, suspending the final explosion with- 
out intelligible reason. But for habitual trust in 
first impressions, we should hesitate to speak at 
any length concerning music which leaves on the 
mind traces so vague as this. At present, we 
are disposed to place it among Symphonies in a 
place analogous to that held by the Sonatas of 
Chopin among Sonatas,—to consider it as the work 
of a man of individual talent (nay, perhaps, of 
genius), but whose powers are imperfect or ill 
balanced, and who therefore in compositions on an 
extended scale can give only limited and uncertain 
pleasure. The audience, however, appeared to be 
satisfied with the Symphony. Compared with 
its best passages and points, how colossal, distinct, 
and easy are those of oven’s Overture !—with 
its stately movement alla marcia (not wholly clear 
of vulgarisms), and its grand fugued allegro based 
on a subject which (for a wonder) was hardly worth 
the treating. Most interesting is it, however, to 
see how, in the giant’s hand, a phrase so mean and 
trite could be so spun and moulded and added to 
and embellished, as to keep up the spirit of the 
Overture. Throughout its closing portion, the 
touch of Music’s Michael Angelo is disclosed in 
all its foree and grandeur. Both Symphony and 
Overture were well performed :—the fugue in the 
latter being taken, perhaps, in too rapid a tempo. 
The ‘Eroica’ was afterwards excellently given. 
Now, however, that Mr. Costa has the orchestra 
thoroughly under his hand, he might advanta- 
geously mitigate his sforzato style of reading 
certain passages where a swell or pressure only, 
without push of tone, is the thing needful. Though 
the extreme be better than the old English utter 
inattention to accent and expression, this over- 
emphasis is still alien to the character of German 
music.—Mendelssohn’s Concerto was very nicely 
and steadily played from memory by Mrs. F. B. 
Jewson ; whose performance of the same feat 
when she was Miss Kirkham did not pass with- 
out our word of praise.—Thesingers were, Madame 
Castellan and Miss Dolby. From the former being 
selected to sing the scena from “Oberon,’ we pre- 
sume that she is to be the Reiza of the cast at the 
Royal Italian Opera. Our notice of the song, 
therefore, will be wisely reserved till we shall have 
heard it on the stage. In an orchestra, we have 
never heard it made effective, save by Mrs. Sims 
Reeves.—For the next Philharmonic Concert are 
announced Beethoven’s Cantata, ‘The Praise of 
Music,’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Loreley’ finale.—The 
subscription list is said to be fuller than it was 
last year. 





New Puitnarmonic Socrery.-—-We shall be 
able most succinctly to deal with the matters calling 
for remark in the first concert for the season of this 
new Society by printing the programme of the in- 
strumental music executed, under Herr Lind- 
paintner’s direction, at Exeter Hall, on Wednesday 
last.— 

Part L—Overture (Egmont), Beethoven.—Concerto, Cla- 
rinet, M. Wuille, Lindpaintner.— Symphony in a minor, 
Mendelssolhin.—Part I.—Concerto in c minor, Pianoforte, 
Mdlie. Clauss, Beethoven.—Cantata, ‘Kampf und Sieg,’ 
{Part 11), Weber, solo parts by Mrs. Endersohn, Miss Dia- 
nelli, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Weiss. — Overture, ‘ Vampire,’ 
Lindpaintner.—March, ‘ Athalie,’ Mendelssohn. 


—The orchestra of the New Philharmonic Society 
has been enlarged since last season, and we think 
has now outgrown due symphonic proportions ; 
sinee some among the more delieate wind instru- 
ments are oppressed by the neighbourhood of so 
many violins,—and during a large part of the 
evening were hardly audible.—Herr Lindpaintner 
has established himself as an earnest, intelligent, 
and vivacious conductor. Indeed, on Wednesday 
he more than once forced the points of his music as 
vehemently as though he were not a German; thus 
giving us occasion to divine that the exaggeration 
with which we are sometimes startled, and to which 
we have adverted above, belongs to the times that 
we are living in, and not to any country in parti- 
cular, As if to corrobcrate this notion, Herr 
Lindpaintner in the Mendelssohn Symphony 





drove on the Scottish intermezzo at a speed which 
was excessive ;—by which the movement wavered . 


and lost clearness.—It was, nevertheless, loudly 
encored. Of his compositions there is no occasion 
to speak on the present occasion.—Mdlle. Clauss 
performed Beethoven’s Concerto (with the finely 
ingenious but most difficult cadenza published by 
M. Moscheles) in admirable style,—holding her 
audience fast, without the slightest trick or affec- 
tation.— The moiety of Weber's Cantata per- 
formed satisfies us to be content without hearing 
the First Part of ‘Kampf und Sieg.’ Ill put toge- 
ther we feared it must be, remembering under 
whom Weber had studied,—and having always re- 
ferred the crudities in his operas not to perverse 
eccentricity on his part so much as to a weakness 
of constructive skill that greatly impaired his re- 
sources; but for anything so trite in point of con- 
ception, so commonplace in its melodic phrases, 
we were not prepared.—To these brief notes, it 
should be added, that Mr. Lockey sang for Mr. 
Sims Reeves—and with Mrs. Endersohn sang the 
duett from Spohr’s ‘Jessonda’ very well,—that 
Mr. Weiss was encored in ‘Possenti numi’ from 
the ‘ Zauberfléte, —and that the ‘ Dervise Chorus’ 
from the ‘ Ruins of Athens’ was also encored.—The 
concert generally went off with the utmost spirit. 
It is stated, that the subscription list of the New 
Philharmonic Society is larger than it was in 1852: 
—and we ought to state, that our strictures on 
the tone of last year’s programmes seem to have 
been taken in good part,—at least, the public is 
this spring delivered from those preliminary rap- 
tures and recommendations which serve no one 
concerned on such occasions, unless it be the 
printer whose bill they lengthen. 





CHAMBER ConcERTS.—We must briefly notice 
Herr Pauer’s third Soirée, Mr. Sloper’s third Soirée, 
and Mr. Lucas’s second Musical Evening, as among 
recent musical events. At the first and the second 
were performed Duetts for pianoforte and violin, 
composed by the respective concert-givers. Mr. 
Lucas was to give a Sonata for the same pair of 
instruments by Mr. H. Thompson. In _prefer- 
ence to descanting on these works, we shall dwell 
for an instant ona Lady singer for Herr Pauer 
who has lately entered our concert-world ;—we 
mean Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam. Her fresh voice, 
and propriety in delivering her text, make us wish 
that she would rid herself of the old English trick 
of dragging out her breath, as though a display 
of trouble in doing the song were to enhance the 
pleasure of her hearers. We had hoped that we 
had taken leave of the.gasping English gentlewoman 
in Mrs. Wood,—and can by no means forgive Miss 
Fitzwilliam if she allows herself to adopt a bad habit 
which will be fatal to her success with all refined 
listeners.—In addition to the above chamber con- 
certs, Mr. W. S. Bennett's third Soirée and meet- 
ings held by M. Billet and Mr. C. Salaman have 
“happened” since we last wrote on chamber 
music :—also a concert by Mr. Charles Cotton—a 
new basso,—principally of vocal music.—Of Mr. 
Ella’s last Musical Evening—a meeting of more 
than ordinary interest—we must speak next 
Saturday. 





HayMaRKET.—The retirement of Mr. Webster 
from the management of this theatre was a subject 
of interest,—and accordingly, the performances on 
Monday were attended by an overflowing audience. 
The pieces presented were, ‘The Roused Lion,’ 
‘A Novel Expedient,’ and ‘The Pretty Girls of 
Stilberg.’ After the last, Mr. Webster pronounced 
his farewell address. In this he showed a tendency 
to egotism not unjustifiable under the circum- 
stances ;—stating, that he commenced management 
“ without the assistance of a single farthing beyond 
what he had saved by rigid economy out of a very 
small income;”—and that he had maintained the 
longest lesseeship on record—one of sixteen years 
—during its earliest period sustaining a struggle 
against the “leviathan” houses, surviving their 
attraction, and securing at different periods thea- 
trical seasons varying from ten to twelve months. 
He had paid 30,000/., if not more, to authors,— 
expended at least 12,000/. in improving the thea- 
tre,—and disbursed more than 60,000/. for rent. 
Mr. Webster acknowledged that his ‘‘ main-stay” 
had been the Adelphi Theatre; the success of 





which, added to the results at the Haymarket, had 
“placed him independent of the world.” 

It has always struck us as singular, that Mr. 
Webster had not been taught the expedieney of 
modifying his Haymarket management by the un- 
interrupted success of his own Adelphi, and of 
other theatres of late years conducted on one and 
the same principle,—that of devoting each specifie 
stage to a specific line of business—whether the 
revival or production of legitimate five-act plays, 
or the performance of vaudeville novelties, or that 
of a superior class of melo-dramas acted in a supe- 
rior style, each with the assistance of a good work- 
ing company, led by a competent principal. The 
‘ Little Theatre ” has lately suffered, owing to the 
fact of its performances having no distinctive charae- 
ter.—Mr. Webster's sixteen years of management, 
however, have not been barren of results. He 
opened in 1837, with the assistance of Mr, Mac- 
ready and other stars, such as Mrs. Warner, Mrs. 
Nisbett, and Mrs. Glover ; under whose auspices 
Mr. Knowles'’s adapted play of ‘The Bridal’ and his 
original play of ‘The Love Chase’ achieved endur- 
ing success. The starring system still prevailed; 
and until the fatal disappearance of the President 
ship, poor Power continued to be a great t 
ped. ne inalternation with the actors just srome 
In 1838, ‘The White Horse of the Peppers’— 
‘The Irish Lion’—‘ The Athenian Captive ’— 
‘The Maid of Mariendorpt’— and some other 
pieces secured a fair amount of fame. A farce 
called ‘Tom Noddy’s Secret’ made the reputation 
of an excellent comic actor, Mr. Strickland :— 
whose career, however, was of short duration.— 
To Mr. Macready succeeded (in 1839) Mr. Charles 
Kean, as a tragic star :—and he, on his de 
for America, was followed by Miss Ellen Tree. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Macready had tried the manage- 
ment of Covent Garden; but on abandoning the 
experiment, he returned to the Haymarket,—pro- 
ducing there Sir E. B. Lytton’s ‘Sea-Captain’ and 
‘Money’ and Serjeant Talfourd’s ‘Glencoe.’ A 
brief interval elapsed before the tragedy of ‘ Nina 
Sforza’ wasattempted. During that interval, Mr. 
Charles Kean re-ap with Miss Ellen Tree. 
Soon afterwards, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews, 
who had also essayed the management of Covent 
Garden Theatre, contributed to the success of the 
Haymarket, and to the introduction of spectacle to 
its boards. In 1844, Mr. Webster offered a prize 
for the best comedy :—the result, Mrs. Gore’s 
‘Quid pro Quo,’ was not such as to favour a repe- 
tition of such experiment. The farce of ‘ Used 
Up,’ illustrated by the vivacity of Mr. C. Mathews 
in Sir Charles Coldstream, was more fortunate. A 
revival of ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ with the 
simple appointments of the ancient stage, was in 
good taste—and in our opinion pointed out a line 
of business on which, in its more recent days, a 
stand might have been made sufficient to have 
secured the continued success of Mr. Webster's 
management. : 

From this time, Mr. Webster for a while de- 
pended on a combination of the starring system 
with the production of new pieces. Miss Helen 
Faucit alternated with Miss Cushman—and Mr. 
Barry Sullivan's ‘ Beggar on Horseback’ with 
Mr. Marston’s ‘Heart and the World.’ These 
efforts were succeeded by the engagement of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Keeley: — ‘The Wife's Secret,’ ‘ Strath- 
more,’ and other pieces were, more or less suc- 
cessfully, the media of their appeals for public 
approbation. But these operations gave way to 
the proposition for Mr. Macready’s Farewell 
appearance, — which spread over a considerable 
period ; and on that actor’s final retirement, Mr, 
Webster had to look out for new attractions. 
Still depending on the starring system, he at- 
tempted—but in vain—a continuance of it in the 
person of Mr. W. H. Wallack, from America. 
From that point, all seems to have been uncer- 
tainty. Recourse was had to variety of entertain- 
ment,—with an occasional reinforcement of the 
company by the engagement of Mr. and Miss 
Vandenhoff and Mr. Barry Sullivan. But the 
public failed to apprehend any distinctive idea in 
the efforts of the management ; and the audience 


| before was as little decided as the management 
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behind the curtain. Even the late reproduction | 


of Sir E. B, Lytton’s Literary-Guild Comedy has 
not met with the response expected. 

There is enough in this story of a management, 
as we have told it, to prove instructive to Mr. 
Webster's successor. Mr, Buckstone has projected 
various improvements in the construction of the 
house and of the stage,—all of which we doubt 
not will prove beneficial :—but the great purpose 
of his management should probably be, the esta- 
blishment of a decided Character for the Hay- 
market Theatre,—so that the public may be satisfied 
as to the class of the entertainment designed,—and 
that its admirers may form an early nucleus for an 
increasing audience, gradually won to place con- 
fidence in the conduct and company of the theatre, 
by the general consistency of the arrangements, 
and the managerial perseverance in a particular 
course, 








MusicaL AND Dramatic Gosstp.—Our obsti- 
nate (and, it may be, romantic) disbelief in the 
utter and final closing of any theatre, is curi- 
ously confirmed by the reports wandering ‘ about 
town” concerning Her Majesty's Theatre. Day 
after day do we read the advertisement of the sale 
of the properties, library, &c.;—contemporaneously 
with which we have been told, on fair authority, of 
a corps de ballet engaged in Paris,—and informed, 
on warrant less precise, that Signor Puzzi is 
about to enter on the management, with Signor 
Schira as his musical director. But this is not all 
the comedy at present current, during a period 
when (it may be recollected) singers are scarce and 
composers scarcer;—and when our public is tired of 
dear entertainments, even though boxes are given 
about gratis by the score. There is absolutely a 
talk ofa third Opera-house on a grand scale—as site 
for which King Street, St. James's, has been men- 
tioned.— Meanwhile, London is as far as ever from 
possessing a theatre analogons to the Opéra Comique 
of Paris, in which English artists might figure 
without being exposed to the disadvantageous 
comparisons which ambition is sure to provoke.— 
It is reported, on good authority, that Mr. Gye 
has come to terms with Madame Viardot. He is 
said by our contemporaries to have engaged 
Mdlle. Donzelli; also Signor Lucchesi as tenor 
(we suppose for the opening of his season), M. 
Zelger, too, is said to be re-engaged.—Mr. Harris 
returns to Covent Garden as stage director, and 
Mr. Beverley replaces Mr.Grieve as scene-painter. 


Our contemporaries have announced the death 
of Mr. Sporle, who was current and popular, in 
a certain world, as an English ballad composer.— 
Mr. Roe, too, is dead,—who was, for a time, a 
popular bass singer; and who gave, if we mistake 
not, some agreeable glee and ballad entertainments 
when pleasures of the kind were less popular than 
they are just at present. 


We have heard, that the English Glee and 
Madrigal Union have been invited to Paris; and 
may probably avail themselves of the invitation 
to give some concerts there during the coming 
spring. 

The hundred and fifteenth anniversary dinner 
of the Royal Society of Musicians was held on 
Tuesday week last; with a collection of about 
2501.,—and a speech from Mr. Rovedino, in which, 
among other matters, he expressed a hope that the 
Society of Female Musicians might be incorporated 
with it at no distant day. What reason for such 
hope exists, we know not. 

The following advertisement, copied from the 
columns of a contemporary, is one to which all 
lovers of music should give publicity.— 

*“*A Professor of acknowledged celebrity, and great ex- 
perience as a composer, having, in the course of his travels, 
noticed a taste for musical composition among amateurs 
(particularly ladies), who, for the want of the assistance of 
a master, have allowed so desirable an accomplishment to 
lie dormant, but which, by the aid of a competent artiste 
(and moderate application), might not only be rendered a 
pleasing amusement to themselves, but to their friends and 
the public, solicits the attention of any lady or gentleman 
possessing talent for composing quadrilles. waltzes, polkas, 
songs, or ballads. If they will forward their melody and 
ideas (which will be a sufficient guide), these will be arranged 
with proper grammatical basses, and (if vocal) suitable ac- 
companiments. Ladies wishing to cultivate so desirable an 
accomplishment, may (ina very few lessons) be rendered com- 





petent to arrange their own works. Amateurs possessing 
poetical genius can have their words set to music and pub- 
lished (if required). Professors publishing in London may 
have the proofs of their works corrected and brought pro- 
perly before the public. The utmost secrecy may be relied 
on.” 


—-Now, it may be presumed, that “amateurs (par- 
ticularly ladies),” would be glad to know the name 
of the professor of acknowledged celebrity and the 
composer of great experience who so blandly 
undertakes to fit them out for Fame, and who has 
reduced the difficulties of composition to the 
level of ‘‘ Poonah-painting,” which may be “‘ rea- 
dily acquired in a course of six lessons.”—While 
on the subject of musical oddities, we cannot but 
call attention to Mr. Henry Russell’s scheme for 
‘ameliorating the condition of the poor,”—by 
advertising, in the programme of a week’s enter- 
tainments just over at the Strand Theatre, that he 
‘will each evening present a ticket to every person on 
entrance, which will entitle them to a chance of obtaining 
a free passage to America. The drawing will take place 
after his entertainment.” 

Herr Hildebrand Romberg, the young violon- 
cellist, has just arrived from the Continent. 

While we Londoners have been at last venturing 
ona Symphony by M. Gade, a new Symphony 
(fourth or fifth, we believe,) by the young Danish 
composer has just been produced at the Gewand- 
haus Concerts at Leipsic. ‘It is in D minor,” 
writes a friend, ‘‘and the first three movements 
are to my mind full of beauty. The finale I did 
notenter into,—it seemed to me somewhat confused 
and noisy. In this symphony, the pianoforte is 
used as an orchestral instrument :—an innovation 
pleasing in certain passages, though, on the whole, 
puzzling the ear with a sort of Concerto manqué 
effect.” 


Private letters and public records from Russia, 
continue to assure us that the success at St. Peters- 
burgh of Madame Viardot has been something 
unprecedented even in the Muscovite capital.— 
The chronicle of plaudits, bouquets, jewel-gifts, 
recalls, &c., which the foreign journals register 
goes for little; but by artists competent to judge 
we are assured that the Lady has been acting and 
singing with an increase of passion and brilliancy, 
probably in part effect as well as cause of so cordial 
a reception. 

There is some idea at the Grand Opéra of Paris 
of reviving Spontini’s ‘La Vestale,’ with bond fide 
care and cost; the success of such a treatment of 
Rossini’s ‘Moise’ having, it is said, suggested the 
measure to the management. The work is worth 
attention at our Royal Italian Opera :—it having 
never been, as yet, fairly treated in England.—M. 
Boulo is about to pass from the Opéra Comique 
to the Grand Opéra, as light tenor. In this em- 
ployment he may not possibly hazard so much as 
is usually risked by the vocalist who exchanges 
a small for a larger theatre,-—and music merel 
elegant and sentimental for the passion of tragedy. 
—M. Grisar’s ‘Les Amours du Diable,’ a grand 
faéry opera, which has been produced at the 
Thédtre Lyrique, is found by the French critics 
very weak music. We long ago made a similar 
discovery with regard to its composer’s ‘ Les 
Porcherons,’—an opera which they profess to favour. 

While mentioning the want of novelty in this 
year’s concert-season of Paris, we omitted to advert 
to the re-appearance there, at some of the benefit 
performances, of the Lady who was in former days 
so famous as Madame Schroeder-Devrient. 


It must suffice for the present to announce that 
the author of ‘ Musikalische Briefe’ is conti- 
nuing his contributions to history and criticism in 
a new publication, ‘Fliegende Blatter fiir Musik,’ 
which is to appear occasionally. The first number, 
besides lighter matter, contains a carefully written 
paper on Spontini; whose fate (by the way) it has 
been to become an object of serious interest to the 
critics since his popularity in France and Germany 
has waned. 

A correspondent has forwarded us the transcript 
of a passage from a letter mentioning that a new 
organ has just been erected in the Lutheran 
Church of Prague,—‘“‘ the work,” says the writer, 
‘of the celebrated builder, Breschkow, of Breslau. 
This magnificent instrument cost 22,000 florins. 


The sum has been raised by a subscription, to 
which not only the Lutherans but the Archbishop 
Primate of the kingdom, many of his clergy, 
and a great number of the Catholic laity have con- 
tributed.—The new organ was opened for divine 
service in January, in the presence of an assembly 
of distinguished persons of both confessions, and 
especially of several Catholic ecclesiastics. On 
this occasion Mr. Hess, the musical director of 
the Lutheran congregation, executed a fugue b 

Sebastian Bach with a precision and talent which 
are said to have excited general admiration. After 
the service, Mr. Hess was invited to dine with the 
Archbishop Primate. These acts of religious tole- 
rance have excited general satisfaction at Prague.” 

We need only announce in a line the return to 
the St. James’s Theatre of so well-known a favourite 
among French actors as M. Lafont.—His re-appear- 
ance, in conjunction with the comedy of Mdlle. 
Luther and the farce of M. Ravel, has enabled 
Mr. Mitchell to close his early season with more 
than ordinary spirit. 

M. Ponsard’s new five-act play, in verse, 
‘L’Honneur et |’Argent,’after having been shut out 
at the Thédtre Francais, has been produced at the 
Odéon :—M. Janin assures us, with the utmost 
| Success. —The chronicle of suicide received, the 
| other day, a new addition, in the death by her own 
| hand of Mdlle. Marthe, the young and popular 
actress. So far as intimations in the journals are 

to be trusted, there is involved. in this story one 
of those romances of which French society has of 
late years offered so many tragical specimens. 

Miss Helen Faucit and Miss Ellen Chaplin are 
among the engagements at the Haymarket Thea- 
tre, by Mr. Buckstone. The season, we understand, 
will extend to the end of July;—when a recess for 
three months will take place, during which the 
intended improvements will be made. In addition 
to those which we have already stated, an entire 
reconstruction of the stage is projected. The 
| inconveniences of the present stage are many,— 
|and have prevented the due effect of several 
| dramas, and rendered it impossible to perform 
| others which it would have been desirable to pro- 
| dute.—Among other features of his management, 
| we are told that Mr. Buckstone intends to produce 
| at an early period Mr. Browning’s play of ‘ Co- 
| lombe’s Birthday.’ 


} 
| 











MISCELLANEA 


| Decimal Currency. —The Times says :—‘‘The 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce have issued a 
| Report on Decimal Currency by a Committee of 
their own body appointed to consider a variety of 
| plans submitted to them on the subject. After 
| referring to the great advantage that would be 
| derived by the community at large from the intro- 
| duction of the decimal system, they submit two: 
_ methods, either of which could easily be adopted, 
| inasmuch as they would interfere only in a very 
' slight degree with the present arrangements and 
‘values. Circulars have been forwarded to the 
| President of the Board of Trade, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Chairman of the Board of 
Inland Revenue, and the Governor of the Bank 
of England with the hope that the matter may be 
taken up. * * e aversion of the idle and igno- 
rant to being forced to conform to any inprove- 
ment that would require even but a few hours’ 
thought is such that the change could not be made 
without an outcry, although all the intelligent 
classes might desire it, and it could likewise be 
demonstrated to be beneficial for everybody. 
After its adoption, and the consequent compulsion 
to conform to it, even its opponents in a few 
weeks would be astonished how they could ever 
have gone on in the old way. But this ordeal 
would have to be met; and none but a Minister 
who, recognizing a great national object to be 
gained, could withstand a month or two of noisy 
complaint, would ever be likely to undertake it.” 








To CorresronpEnts. — X. Y. Z.— Ossian — P. L. — Inves- 
tigator—J. P.—received. . 
| S$. F. P., who addresses us on the system of National 
| Education established in Ireland, is surely ignorant of the 
| principles of that system,—or he could neither adduce thre 
; instances nor ask the questions which he does. 
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THE LATEST EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING STANDARD WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


ABERCROMBIE (Jony, M.D.). Enquiries con- 
cerning the Intellectual Powers and the Investigation of 
Truth. Thirteenth Edition. Feap.8vo. 6s. 6d. 


AIRY (Proressor). Astronomical, Magnetical, 
and Meteorological Observations, 1850. Royal 4to. 50s. 


AUSTIN (Mrs. Saran). Translation of Ranke’s 
Political and Ecclesiastical ery of the Popes of Rome. 
Third Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 2 


BARROW (Srr Jonx). Chronological Account of 
the Voyages of Discovery and Research within the Arctic 
Regions, from the earliest periods to the present time. 
—— 7 from the Official Narratives. Maps. 2 Vols. 
VO, 


BELL (Sir Cuartes) On The Mechanism and 
Vital Endowments of the Hand as evincing Design. Fifth 
Edition. Portrait and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BABBAGE (Cuartes) On the Economy of 
ey and Manufactures. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
os. 


BLUNT (Rev. Pror.). OUndesigned Coincidences 
in the Writings of the Old and New Testament, an Argu- 
ment of their Veracity: with an ~ containing 
Undesigned Coincidences — _ pels, Acts, and 
Josephus. Third Edition. 8vo. 


BREWSTER (S1r Davin). Martyrs of Science, 


or the Lives of oe tomes Brahe, and Kepler. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8 4s. 6d. 


BUXTON (Sir Fowett). Memoirs and Cor- 
suaponionse. Edited by his Son. Fourth Edition. Post 
8s. 6d. 


8vo. 


BYRON (Lorp). Complete Poetical Works. 


New and beautifully printed Edition. In 8half-crown Vols. 
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HEGREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
of 1853, (In connexion with the Royal Dublin Society.) 





of Thursday, the 5th of May, being Ascension 





ect, or where he would have leisure for literary p 
Festinonisis, & &c. can be given.—Address, X, Y. Z., care of Frost, 
Printer, Bridport, Dorset. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A Gen- 
tleman in the Dental Profession having a VACANCY fora 
PUPIL, is desirous of meeting with a Young Gentleman who 
wishes to enter the Profession.—Apply, by letter = to 8. D., 
Messrs. Newman’s, Booksellers, 3, Bruton-street, Bond-street. 


O ARTISTS._TO BE LET ON LEASE, 
spacious PREMISES well adapted for a popular Artist, 
having rooms lighted from the roof, and accommodation for a 
family. The address is excellent.— Apply to Messrs. Foster & 
Sox, 54, Pall Mall, 
O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, PRINT- 
ERS, LIBRARIANS, BOOKBINDEKS.and DEALERS in 
BERLIN wu ENGLISH and FOREIGN FANCY GOODS, 
ers—TO BE DISPOSED OF, within one hour's ride by 
Rail of the Metropolis, an EXCELLENT BUSINESS, embracing 
Sa anole of the above Branches,—the Returns for 1852 being above 
The Sa Dates will be sold wholly, or in part, on the most 
advan to suit an immediate Purchaser, the ot mee 
tor havior cal mg taken a x Wholesale Business in London. For parti 
apply to Mr. Pace, 8, Coleman-street, City. 


PEREIRA MEMORIAL FUND.— 
Committee. 

















Chairman—N. WARD, Esq. F.R.C.8. 
Treasurers—H. LETH BY, Esq. M.B. and Prof. REDWOOD. 








d R.C.8. R. W. Jenkins, 

Feces Denties: F.LS. J.D, Jones, ‘Esq. MLD. F.LS. 

J. 5 ih yy: SE Py a. it .D. 

A. i ne 

8. rob, Ba RCS. J. Lu ke, Ben. F FRCS. 
p. Bivas Esq. T.N. R. M oe 

] rofessor Carpenter, F.R.S. G. M'Murdo.Bsq, F.R.S. Fiecs. 

rR Christie N. Parker, Esq. M.D. 

P. Cobb, Esq. M.D. Capt. R. Pelly, R.N. 

F. M. Corner, F. G. Poulden, Esq. 

3. Critchett, F.B.C.S. — Powell, Esq. M.D. 

T. B. Curling, . F.BS., T. S. Robertson, Esq. M.D., 
F.R.C.S. F.R.C. 

A. Dale, Esq. M.R.C.S, Professor ~ oy P.R.S. 

H. Davies, Esq. M.D. A. B. are Ee Esq. F.R.C.S. 

H. Dean, Esq. G. Smith, 

H. K. Debenham, Esq. C, B. Stutfield, a 

Pp, Fraser, Esq. M.D. K.T.S. N. B. Ward, Esq. Bee 

J. P. Gassiott, Esq. F.R. C. Woodward, E: 

T. B. Jeffs, Esq. J.C. Wo eocrte oe. 7 ‘R.C.S. 


With power to add to their number. 
Ata MEETING of the Committee, b held on Feb. 7, 1853,— 
It_was unanimously resolv 

That a Subscription be opened, anda a Marble Bust of beg deceased 
be and pli in the New College of the London Hospital. 

That a Portrait of the deceased also exeeuted, of which a 
Proof Copy shall be presented to each Subscriber of not less than 
One Guinea, and an ordinary Copy to Subscribers of Half-a- 


uinea. 
That Dr. Leonia a6 1 Professor Redwood & appointed J Joint- 
Treasurers; and of the be 
authorized ‘to receive Sabecrip tions. 
About 1202, has shready been announced. 
THUS. B. CHRISTIE, Hon See. 





the 2 ming of the (MAY next be POSTPONED until 


Day the Y, the 12th of MA 
Season Tickets can be procured at the Behn Office, No. 3, 
UPPER MERRION. STREET. on and after Monday, the 2ist 
instant, between the hours of Eleven Las Four, 
Gentlemen’s Tickets........ .. £a 20 
Ladies’ Tickets ...........0...00s 
By Order of the General Committee, 
C. P. RONEY, Secretary. 
Office, 3, Vege Merrion-street, Dublin, 
arch 12, 1853. 





RAYON PORTRAITS, &c.— Mrs. Rocsrs, 

Sister and Successor to the late Mr. D. Macponacp, Studio, 

56, Berners-street, as hitherto.—The Patrons and Friends indebted 

to her late lamented Brother will kindly please to pay the Sums due 
of them to Mrs, Rogers or James Macponacp, Administrator. 


ETEOROLOGY.—Neorett1 & ZamBRa’'s 
PATENT THERMOMETER. — Messrs, NEGRETTI : 
ZAMBRA beg to inform Scientific Gentlemen that their PATEN 

MAXIMUM THERMOMETER may now be had of the ~~ 

cipal Opticians in Town I Counts. As it is probable that inter- 
ested parties may endeavour te disparage above Invention, 

Messre NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA beg to submit the following 

letter received by them from J. GLaisner, Esq., of the Roy: al | Ob- 
instrument in 





[Mar. 19,53 


Sales by Auction. 
Important Standard Books consigned from New York. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will include in his SALE, 





Yondon 1 sways an numerous illustrated and valuable ben 
Book: 8 in quanti 
Curious and Rare Books, Important Manuscripts, §c. 
Five Days’ Sale. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Property, will SELL ut AUCTION, at their Great Room, 

191, Piccadilly, on WEDNESDAY, March 30, and following days, 
. large Collection of very CURIOUS and INTERE SPING 


on, man ent or mdings, and 
a few important illuminated and other MSE. the Missal referred 
to in Warton’s History of Kiddington, & 

Catalogues will be sent on eae if in the country, on 
receipt of six stamps. 








servatory, Greenwich, who has now had the 
use for nearly twelve months :— 
“13, Dartmouth-terrace, Lewisham. 
“Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry of this day, I have no 
hesitation in confirming the opinion Tres to = in my note 


(QUCUMBER and | (MELON BOXES and 


One hundred 1, 2, and alight 3 Boxee and Lights of all sizes ready 





of April the 28th, respecting your new Maximum 
since that time the Instrument has in es and 
received by the observers of the British Meteoro “ 
inion coincides with my own,—viz.. that it is infinite y 
your 


whose o 
better t any in previous use.—I am, G 





servant, 
“ Messrs. Negretti & Zambra, Opticians.” 
To be had of most Opticians, or of the I and Patent 


mate! pack 
aes = Boxes ‘and. Li Lights from 11 4s. 
2 oe of i oe y (description , Conservato Green and 
flothou all parts of the kingdom. References 
given oe ro the e Nobility 


or use, sent to 
all = oes of the kingdom ; 








Neorert:1 & Zampra, Meteorological es Makers, 11, 
Hatton-garden, London. 





R A N Z 7, =a it aS 
Foreign ao sey apt one ——s 
ear | removed his Bus is Premises at 


, BROC IRSTREET. GROSVENOICSQUARE, 
hree doors from New Bond-street. 


ooD ENGRAVINGS. — Illustrations for 

‘ooks, Periodicals, Newspapers, and every Class of Wood 

Engravings executed in a superior style, at reasonable Prices, by 

GEURGE DORRINGTON "sp and yy on a oe 
Ampton-street, Gray’s Inn-road. 

warded upon receipt of particulars, 


HE NEWEST BOOKS may be obtained for 

from SAUNDERS & ore Y’S extensive LI- 

BRARY. y—t ke, by Subscribers wn or country. The 

following have just been added :—La: dw Nineveh (New Series) 

—My Novel—The Duke in Private Life--Villette, &e. &—Terms 

on Seadieation to Saunpers & OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street, 
Hanover-square. 














NOTICE. 
HE Subscribers to MUDIE’S LIBRARY are 





OME for ‘IDIOT and IMBECILE 
CHILDREN, DOWNSIDE LODGE, CHILCOMPTON, 
near BATH.—This Establishment is under the La direc: 
_ of poet Principal, Miss DRAPE, assisted b; =e 
rience, one of peculiar ability in fereloping the dormant in li- 
gence of Children whose state renders ils in such an 
Establishment. Its object is to cupply a Neue for hildren of the 
higher Classes of Society who ap 5 wap a care | 1" attention i in 

their peculiar condition as can only be obt the 
supervision, and unwearying sttention of those wilted in their 
ating rs yrs and instruction. The a gas | aot Assistant 
ave both nie: ed facilities for becom’ ractically 
—— with the duties which they eiote ns ¥ as in the 
resent day are roecly of those who seek the charge of Idiot 

4 r imbecile C Childre 
Medical Men of the highest eminence are in general attendance, 


References ma _ made to 
Royal 





The Marchioness of Thomond, Crescent, a 
Mrs. Finch, 29, St. James’s-square, 

Migs C. White, 2, Sydney-place, De: 
Rev. 8. H. Widdrington, 10, Circus, Do. 


Rev. J. H. Way, 17, Belvedere, Do. 
Wilbraham Falconer, Esq. —~ D. Bennett-street, Do. 
R. M. Stone, Esq., Grosveno Do. 
Farnham Swine, Esq., Chllcmmpten, near Bath. 
Miss Kelson, 11, |, Cambridge-street, Hyde Park, London. 
many others if required. 
Letters to tot be Soll to Miss Drare, Downside Lodge, near Bath. 


To MEMBERS of LEARNED SOCIETIES, 
aia ASHBED & DA DANGERPIEL 
IE BROAD CO COURT. men and Printers, 











A. &D. ~ sy lly beg thet thee Govete-puntioniar 
— - ~-—~3 Ta. Deeds, Charters, ‘Title- poses. En- 
which they produce from any desc: 


wings, ption 
ote copies, with thew utmost fid elity and exactness, also ‘without the 
— 7-7! to the —— mich the Avnet 1 

mong the many purposes to w 
ag successfully applied. may be specified — ‘Archeological a 


Portraits from life * or copies, [luminated MSS., Monume: 
jonny bers ps Le = one Windows, i. —. Dia- 
every variety o ustrati 4 
tific and Aieiie Publications, - upeunimis 
Eve her 5 Saeiptiee of L Lithography and Printing executed 
on m it 


Lithographic ‘Offices, 18, Broad-court, Long-acre, London. 


eT E-ART MANUFACTURE.— E.LxrneTon 
respectfully solicit the attention of 7 Beate, 

Gentry, yk my Artists, and Cay! d in 
ment = British Art-Manufacture, to their enn Collections 
of Statuettes, Vases, &e, published pa by them in Bronze, 
pice and Gold. fro from dingrencii and select Works of Modern 
i 


Also to their Artistic and D: Plate, calculated for the 
Table, Sideboard. jy Boudoir, 
These preductions were aoeeeel ¢ at the late Great Exhibition 
by an award of the ‘Council Medal,’ and may be obtained at either 
of the Establishments— 





—— Views, 











2, REGENT-STREET, 
45, MOORGATE SI ‘REET, } LONDON, 
NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





d to make early application for the following 
Works, as the Surplus Copies will shortly be withd: 
Esmond—Head’s Fortnight in Ireland—Edward Osborne— 
Egerton’s India—Francis dam Graeme—Reuben Medli- 
cott—The Man without a Name—Beatrice—Basil— t and 
Shade— Dallas's y on P Mitford’s Personal Recollec- 
tions—Aurelia— of Bartilett’s Sicily—The 
Blithedale C. 
A List of Surplus Sevies of Works at precms on Sale, at greatly 

echoed cape may be obtained on applicatio 

HARLES Epwarp Muptg, 510, ‘New Oxford-street. 


ALMER’S FAMILY LIBRARY.—AIl the 
best NEW WORKS can be had immediately at this old- 
established Library by Subscribers of One Guinea per Annum. 
There is a Seeond-Class Subscription of 15e. per Annum for those 
who do not require the immediate perusal of New Works. 
rospectuses post-free on capileation. 
Grorce J. Parmer, 27, Lamb's Conduit-street. 


ALMERS FAMILY LIBRARY.—The List 
SURPLUS COPIES withdrawn from this Library | poiest 
published, and will be forwarded post free on 














Jno Gtamnen” | Geof Eogtandd 35 ‘Hothouse Builder, Claremont. 
NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 


From the Lancet :—* We have — po — anything so beau- 
be as the nursing bottles ag by M m of Oxford- 
‘They are adapted to milk, biscuits, ona all kinds of food, 

are ~~ 3 most perfect “ artificial amather™ ever invented, have an 
elastic soft soft nipple very cleanly and Susehte, i me infant will 
her for A es reari and, or occasional 

or unrivalled.—BEN eaMIN Ela ELAM. 196, Oxford- 
—7s. 6d. Each is stamped with my name and ‘address, 


— of imitations. 





On Monday, in one volume, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
USTRALIA VISITED and REVISITED: 
a Narrative a fy Travels and old E ces in the 
Golden, Pastoral, icultural Districts of Victoria and New 
a Wales. By SAMI EL MOSSMAN, Author of the ‘Gold 
Legions of Australia,’ &c., and THOMAS BANISTER, Author 

o D an enci c. Wit a) 

JOHNSTON _— iain 


Addey & Co, 21, Old Bond-street, London. 





WORKS OF AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Suitable for the use of Schools and Private Families. 
—_—_~>_—_— 


Now pepe 


A New and imgeorel Edition, in crown 8vo. price 1s. 6d. bound, 
with pumerces Engravings, 


ONVERSATIONS Lf LETTLE HERBERT 
and his MOTHER, The CLASS 
MAMMALIA. By EMILY ELIZABETH YWItLEMENT. Au- 
thoress of ‘ Little Herbert’s Midsummer anne, and | their 
Amusements; or, ersations on 0; of 
Familiar Things 
“This is one —2” those books which ought to be in every infant 
studio. ion here and correct,—qualities of essential importance. 
sppeeetion ? ere sola I has done good service. In fact, this kind 
useless without it.”— Weekly 


™ This i Fy a — deli ~~ little book for young persons...... The 
is usually simple, but correct and expressive : and occa- 

sionally the use of difficult words and technical terms is resorted 
to, for the purpose of exciting the emulation and curiosity of the 
chil iven at the end of each 
The work is ill strated by some well-engraved 








G. J. Patmer, 27, Lamb's Conduit-street. 


OW’S AMERICAN BOOK CIRCULAR, 
No. L., will be forwarded gratis, and continued, upon written 
cates being made for same. 
. Stowe’s Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin-will be 
mm... on Saturday—Hon. C. Sumner’s Illustrated Histo RA 
White Slavery in Algiers, on day—Jackman’s Sixteen 
of Australian Life. ready. 





and we think it forms a desirable addition to the schoo] 
Hbeasy. 2 N orfolk Chronicle. 


It. 


ay same Author, 
Uniform with the aboye, with Nine Engravings, price 2s. 
ITTLE HERBERT’S MIDSUMMER 
HOLIDAYS and their AMUSEMENTS; or, CONVER- 
ears | SATIONS on ORNITHOLOGY. With Lllustrations by F. @. 
ARGENT. 





Sampson Low, Son 4 “Co. British and American Publishers’ 
Booksellers, 47, Ludgate-hi ill. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


UST PUBLISHED.—SOTHERAN & CO.’S 
BOUK-KEPORTER and LITERARY INTELLIGENCER, 
No. VILL, containing upwards of 3,000 Volumes of Second-hand 
Books in ‘all classes of Literature. | 8. & C 
ward the above periodical, free for twelve months, to ood ag of the 
United Kingdom, Australia, an other pete S Colonies, and = 
United States of America, on pt o 
Book-buyers at home and ri. will_find thie most ro 
tageous medium for procuring the Ay New and Old Works at the 
Lowest Prices. 
331, Strand, (opposite Somerset House), London. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


HOPE & Co., Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough- 
street, London, have resolved to Cuarce no Commission 
FOR Spe eg 2 ool Lh ge BY Fay until the Author has 


TA ak would also state that 
aor Print in Avy act eke style ‘GR TLY NDER THE US USUAL 
CHARGES; while their ans arrangements enable them to 
Ebimat the interest of all Works entrusted to ti charge. 
itimates and every particular furnished gratuitously in course of 














EONARD & CO., BOOK 
TRADE SALE apcreimens, BOSTON, U.S. 
The Boston Book Trade Sales take place sem 


and November, Consignments to _— ee! 
Sales of Books or Literary Property, Engravings, ‘aintings, ke, 
are respectfully solicited. 


Contents:—I. Tue Return rrom Scnoot—Description of Orni- 
thology. II. Generar Structure or Biaps. IL1. Tux Forsaken 
N est—Nests in aos the Spots chosen by different Birds for 

and IV a. Ostrica—The Dinornis, or 

ful Bird ofNew "Zealand, & c. V. Birpsor Prey—The Eagle, 

fhe Paleo and Owl Kinds VLA Visit ro rae FarM-yaRD— 

the Pie kind. VII. Sone Binvs—The 

Indian Present. vu Pave CRANE Sy op Treasures for the 

Museu! 1X. Warerrowi—The Visit to the Menagerie—Expi- 
ration of the Holidays— he Meturn to School —Conelusion. 

“ Miss Willement has an easy and way of attracting the 
attention of little ones to if lessong = ‘ards an and 

dialogues an‘ sui eir capaciti 

little book d deals with the subject of Birds; and whether 
she lectures the young i ° L,. pees of the farm-yard, 
carries agination ac! “y ursuit of the ostrich, 
or scales the mountain side in in teal of the lordly eagle, the effect 
is all the same; ib attention ept up by variety and apposite- 
ness of remark.”—A: 























Ill, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


‘WW ILLEMENT'S CATECHISM of FAMI- 
LIAR THINGS, and the Events which led to their Dist 


the Prine j Nevaral Phi with a Short Explanation of some of 
Hincipal atural Phenomena. : 


Uniform with the si 
rn. concise, but 
asta nia dem seectens cate teats emeng o It Tris 
eq useful as 3 school book and a book of 
an adult ma obtain essential and necessary informasion 
pages.”—Norfolk Chronicle. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 





*x* Orders received by all Booksellers, 
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TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


INTERESTING WORKS, 


gi FOR HENRY COLBURN, 


is Successors, HURST & BLACKETT, 
13, Great Marlborough-street. 


——».—— 


1 
LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 
LAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. New, Revised 
and Cheaper Edition, embellished with Portraits of all 
the Queens, &c. Complete in 8 Volumes, 8vo. Price 
41. 4s.—Also in course of publication in Monthly Vo- 
lumes, price 10s. 6d. each, bound. 


Il. 


Vols. III. and IV. of EVELYN’S 
DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE. New Edition, 
with numerous Additions, and Original Letters, _ 
First Published, and a i Index, 

Work in Four Vols., with ‘lustrations, 10s. 6d. a. 
“This excellent edition of Evelyn is now completed. The v 
lumes before us contain all the old letters, with an addition of 
some hundred and twenty-five pew ones. ~~ the new letters 
are four ongereuy — by Evelyn from London to his | 
in-law in Paris, d months immediately precedi 

Silving the death of TT Onecles the First. We Tepeat wt this ition 
Evelyn's Diary and Correspondence’ that it is one of the most 

valuable and interesting books in the _— It is now de- 

servedly regarded as an classic.”— Examiner. 


IIL 


LIVES of the PRINCESSES of 
ENGLAND. By Mrs. EVERETT GREEN. 4 vols. 
with Portraits, &c. 10s. 6d. each. 

“ A valuable addition to every library.”— Examiner. 


IV. 


HORACE WALPOLE’S ME- 


MOIRS. Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON. Cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 16s. 


“The Memoirs of Horace Walpole nearly complete the chain of 
mixed personal, political, and literary history, commenei: bh 
Evelyn and Pepys, and geting almost in our own day with the 
histories of Mr. hon. The work is a 
necessary addition to the Tbeary of every English gent) a * 





Vv. 


THIERS’ HISTORY of FRANCE 
UNDER NAPOLEON. Colburn’s English Transla- 
tion. 11 vols. 5s. each, 

* onan ublication of M. Thiers’ History is an event of an Yr a 
condned to the world of | The 

Sethentic aa hitherto. unexplored materials places this cal 

among the most important productions of our times.”"— 7imes. 





vi. 


The CRESCENT and the CROSS. 
By ELIOT WARBURTON. 9th Edition. 15 Ilustra- 
tions, 10s. 6d. 

“A book calculated to prove more practically useful was never 
penned than *The Crescent and the Cross’—a work which sur- 


all others in its homage for the sublime and its love for the 
Feautifal in _ famous ons consecrated to everlasting im- 


mortality in the annals of the prophets, and which no other mo- 
dern writer has ever , A eeaee th a pencil at once so reverent and 
so picturesque.”"— 


vil. 


PRINCE TALLEYRAND’S 
REVELATIONS of HIS OWN LIFE. New Edition, 
with Portrait, 10s. 64. 


“ We have perused this work with extreme interest. It is a por- 
trait of Talleyrand drawn by his own hand.”—Morning Post. 


VItl. 


NARRATIVE of a Three Years’ 
RESIDENCE in JAPAN; with an Authentic Account 
of the Climate, Productions, Government, Laws, Man- 
ners of the People, and their Commercial Intercourse 
= Great Britain, to the present time. By Captain 

OLOWNIN. New, Improved, and Cheaper Edition, 
: vols. 10s. 
“ These or -Y~ have wae My oar know ede on ~ h popularity 


in Euro apanese cha- 
racter, they are are inratusble” oe dinburgh —_ 


THE LANDED INTEREST. 
Now ready, in 2 large Volumes, including the Suppl t, (equal 
in quantity to 30 ordinary volumes), price 21. 2s. bound, with a 


Separate [npex, Gratis, of all the Names (upwards of 100,000) 
mentioned in the Work, 


BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY 
Corrected to 1853. 


The great expense attending the production of this important 

and truly national work will ey ae its being again printed in 

ni rm,and the present opportu- 

nity will consequently be the only ove afforded for obtaining it. 

Those who desire to secure copies are therefore requested to send 
their orders without delay to their respective Booksellers. 


Published for Henry Co.pury, by his Successors, Hurst & 
BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 














NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


—~—— 


POEMS. 


By ALEXANDER SMITH. 


Including ‘ A Life-Drama,’ ‘ An Evening at Home,’ &c. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth, 


HYPERION: 


A ROMANCE. By H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
Illustrated by Biaxet Fosrsr. 
8vo. 2is. cloth; 30s. morocco. 
“A very handsome volume; rich externally, chastely elegant in 


its ny and letter-press, profuse in its illustrations. These 
last, nearly a hundred in number, have been produced by a 





and to draw from German life every living 
introduces into his R ‘or 

e = of the romance-writer may not be 
found, the pictorial artist can find the elas of a the poetical 


creation is the pe. xe 
ex: very 
the effect of reality given distinctness to the natural | feat: 3 but 
the reality is more aw shown where life is the sub subject 
as in the illustration of Paul Fleming's Visit to the German 8) 

ub.” — Spectator, 


dents’ Cl 
LECTURES 


On the RESULTS of the GREAT EXHIBITION, delivered 
before the Society of Arts at the suggestion of H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, President. Vol. IL, completing the Series, 
7s. 6d. cloth. 
“Will convey a clearer insight of the extent and value of our 
manufacturing industry and the improvements its of our arts and 
clones, than mn the most series of '— Globe. 











erels = sayy 





CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 


JOHN WILSON, Esq. on AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS and 
IMPLEMENTS. 


J. MACADAM, Jun. Esq. on FLAX. 

PROFESSOR TENNANT on GEMS and PRECLOUS STONES. 
THOMAS BAZLEY, Esq. on COTTON. 

8. H. BLACKWELL, Esq. on IRON. 

rar GEORGE SHAW on the GLASS MANUFAC- 


M. oat WYATT, Esq. on FORM in the DECORATIVE 


OWEN JONES, Esq. on COLOUR in the DECORATIVE ARTB. 
HENRY FORBES, Esq. on WORSTED and ALPACA MAND®O- 
FACTU RES. 


PROFESSOR ANSTED on NON-METALLIC MINERAL 
MANUFACTURES. 


L. ARNOUX, Esq. on PORCELAIN and POTTERY. 
HENRY COLE, Esq. on the INTERNATIONAL RESULTS of 
the EXHIBITION. 
Iv. 
GENERAL GORGEI'S NARRATIVE. 


MY LIFE AND ACTS 


In HUNGARY, in the Years 1848 and 1849. 
By ARTHUR GORGEIL. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 


“A valuable contribution to the materials from which the 
future historian of Hungary will have to draw bisinfermetion 
n 


THE POCKET PEERAGE 


And BARONETAGE for 1853. Corrected to the Ist of 
February, with the recent Ministerial Changes. By HENRY 
RUMSEY FORSTER, of the Morning Post. 6s. cloth gilt. 


“A well-arranged, compact, and most convenient little volume.” 
xaminer. 

“ A very useful and comprehensive little yolume on agood plan.” 
thenceum. 


THE YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS 


In SCIENCE and ART for 1853. Edited by JOHN TIMBS. 
Fifteenth Year. With a Portrait of Dr. Lyon PLayrarn. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

“This useful pitts annual is gradually assuming a greater value 
as the spread of science brings more and more facts within the 
grasp of the chronicler. Among the more remarkable of the ‘ facts ’ 
in the present volume are, * Ericsson ‘ 8 Caloric Ship,’ ‘The Austra- 
lian Boomerang Propeller,’ *Faraday’s Experimental Researches 
in Electricity,’ and *The Stereoscope.’ Un all these the reader 
will find well-selected notices. The work is indispensable to those 
who wish to preserve a register of the progress of art and science. 
It isa good beak for Mechanics’ and Literary Institutes as well as 

general readers.”— Daily Newa, 


*,* The Volumes for the former Years may still be had. 
Also, 


THE YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS 


In the GREAT EXHIBITION of 1851, its Origin and Pro- 
gress, constructive Details of the Building, the most remark- 
able Articles and Objects exhibited, &c. By JOHN TIMBS. 
With a Portrait of H.R.H. Prince Albert. Feap. 8vo. 
pp. 348. 6s. cloth 


Daviv Bogus, Fleet-street. 





THE AUTHORITY 


FOR THE 


OBSERVANCE OF GOOD 
FRIDAY. 


mS P so universally admitted, as to render the production of 

f unnecessary, That our Blessed at was raised from the 

Teed on the First Day of the week ; and it by as universally ad- 
mitted, that while on earth he himself declared, Matt. xii. 40. 

“For as Jonas was three days and three nights in the whales 

belly: so shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in 

the heart of the earth.” The entire authenticity and correctness 


of these words are not questioned by any one; their Literal 


Sense is clear, and Cotorenines, | if our Saviour was raised 
from the dead on the of the week, he must have suf- 
fered, and been buried, onthe t ursday preceding. 


The record of the duration of an event, admits of two distinct 
Forms of description. The event may be descri! in relation to 
the actual amount of time that it occupied ; or, in relation to the 
number of the appointed divisions of time on which it occurred. 
Thus a journey to Rome m: 
days, or, on the eleventh day T is equally co: 
specifies the actual amount ooj = it covapled. “the estimate of 
which commences with the jo mak ene the other the number of the 
faye. the sopointes divisions TY —_ th 
‘ormed. Greek as in Eng’ 
a ed from the a by the Bosilsh, the and Om: 
In the specification of the actual 


is not expressed ; in - 

fication of the number of gene divisions of time on w —_ 
it occurred, the Preposition must be expressed. Supposing o 
Blessed to have suffered on Friday. all the following State: 
— L) just ; He suffered on the first day—He rested in the 

second day — He was raised from the dead on 
the. third yk laid in the grave two days—He was two aays 
and two nights in the heart of the earth—He was raised from the 
dead the second day ; certainly oh He was raised from the dead 
the third day; or, He was three on —' three nights in the 
heart of the earth ; for then, from 0 Satu must be, 
Two days and two nights, an ones can have no 
existence. Who says to his ener, in relation to such time, 
Here is three days’ hire? 0 computes the erentieg, of the 
world, From Sunday to Waspley three days, then to jay | 
Cees oe to Lay =f three Hy yt then > ~untee two oeavet 

aking 
Lord to have ahadien on Friday, in no ceabemnent tor thoiy Beriptore ure 

sit t, can ded by the Pre Three be ; or even the word 


7y 

of Holy Script re these words are so used, see Matt. at 

63, 62 John fi, aD = Matt. xvi vi. 21, Mark ix, 31, Luke ix. 22, 1 Cor. 
xv. 4, &c. &e, y are also so used i each of the Three 

Creeds ; therefore, it is curtain, That our Blessed Lord did not 
suffer on Friday. 
Thus then it koe That in relation to the time of our Blessed 
Lord's 's outeering. Word ak, God is clearand determined ; yet this 
“© Word none effect through Tradition.” 


“ate an fe Tha Seooedh da potty ens erie 
a day, is Syn ~ wit! . XX 
32 it is recorded "In the the ninth day of the at TY, 
even unto even, shall ye your Sabbath.” And in the record 
of the ‘Ten Co Commandments yy Exo. xx. 10,“ But the day 
is (not The Sabbath, but) A Sabbath to the Lord ;” hence this 
qcsumgeien cannot be i reraed Every Seventh Day is A Sabbath, 
but every Sabbath is a Seventh Day. 
Tradition may asse: my re Blessed Lord suffered on A day of 
; for Holy lane day py = Tradition may assert, 
\ a Sabbath ; for Holy ome. 
t Tradition cannot justly assert, T 
the Seventh for Holy ‘xi 
u omnes of t. al he Sonam 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth.”—St. hn a 37 
records“ Jt - a ae preparation for the Passover ;” and ae Luke 
xxiii. 54 records “ drew near,” nota Sabbat! he 
seventh day, for that approaching day | was Friday, but A 
the 31, “ For that Sabbath 


On. 
an event occupiod, the Pre 


— 





Passover ; hence St. Jo! wasan 
high day.” 

It therefore a wears, That there is no authority for the obser- 

vance of ‘Good Frida: ve, Dogmatic Teaching ; or, The Edict 


ofa Living Tnfallible: i tad 
HERMAN HEINFETTER. 
17, Fenchurch-street, 
October 1, 1851. 





P.S.—March 18, 1853. Tits te the Five Hundred and Fortieth 
eb ~ How to tn i between 


cohamed. 
pee ee holy, 
reasonable service ; and 


pe frengormed ty ~ 
what tha and acceptable, and perfect will of s 
not bear his cross, and come afer me, cannot be my 
Gteciple; heaven nd earth hell pass away, but my words shall not 
pass awa; 


Be not Panes. This is not an Immaterial selection of one day 
for another, but a question of grave importance ; even of acceptance 
or rejection of our Lord Jesus Christ; the decision of which we 
cannot avoid. We know that our Blessed. Lord hath Gudeogs, and 
we must either accept his declaration, or * make him 

Be not deceived. We feel that there is no entero in our 
Blessed Lord's declaration, and that the disturbing cause, is an op- 

ing declaration of Tradition. We know that our Blessed Lord 
as said—Three — and Gees nights ; and that Tradition says— 
Three days and two nights. 

Be not deceived. If eopenzenses are of peace, Facts determine 
that war is raging : That Christ and Tradition are warring for our 
submission, and one must secure us. 

Be not deceived. Tradition has not secured any one, that is not 
so convinced of its authority, as to satisfy himself of his adhesion 
to it, as clearly, as though Tradition’s Badge was marked on his 
forehead ; and that does not by bis actions, and the systems he 
supports, as clearly point out to others his conviction, as though 
Tradition’s Badge was marked on his hands. Tradition is not a 
scrupulous master; it has been, that it has denounced buying and 
selling, without all required marks of adhesion to it. 
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Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 58. ‘cloth, 
HOMAS a BECKET: and other POEMS. 
- By PATRICK SCOTT, Author of * Lelio” and * Love in the 


Moon.’ 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 











Just published 32mo, price Fourpe 
HE SAINTLY LIFE of Mrs. MARGARET 
GODOLPHIN. fecidged by permission, from * The Life of 
Mrs. Godolphin, by John velym, of Wootton, Esq., edited by 
Samuel Lord Bishop of Oxfor: 
William ~All 177, Piccadilly. 


Just published, feap. Sv 
VF AMERTON CHURCH TOWER, and other 
POEMS. By COVENTRY PATMORE. 
William — 177, Piccadilly. 


y ready, feap. 8vo. 
UOLBION, TAS" TE, OLD “PATHS, THE 
WA ARRIOR’S DEATH, and other POEMS, By the Rey. 
CLAUDE MAGNAY. Author of ‘The Rest,’ &. 
William Pickering, 77, Pice — 


Just published, royal 12mo. 78. 
LEMENTS of PSYCHOLOGY. Part I. By 
J.D. MORELL, A.M., Author of ‘An Historical and Criti- 
cal View of the Speculative Philosophy of Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century, &. &c. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


xt week, Second Edition, feap. 8vo. 6s. . 
RIENDS and FORTUNE. A Tale. By 
ANNA HARRIET DRURY, Authoress of * Eastbury, 
* Light and Shade,’ &c. &c. 
NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION, : : 
me: at motion, delicacy, and humour are to be found in Miss 
rury’s tale.”— Athenceum. 
“It is a tale delightfully told, and sitanting! in passages of great 
feeling and beauty. *— Literary Ga: 
* Miss Drury’s * Friends and Fortune,’ though far from fault- 
less, is one of the most spirited modern tales we know.” 
Gentleman's Magazine, 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


DR. MURRAY’S EDITION OF LOCKE. 
Just published, price 53. in cloth, 


OCKE'’S ESSAY on the HUMAN UNDER- 
STANDING: abridged for Collegiate and general Use. With 
Preliminary OE OLN of the MOREA the — ristnel Work. 
This work hey oe yi as a Aine Book in most of the 
Educational Institutions of the United Kingdom, and has re- 
ceived the approval of the leading authorities, as calculated Si 

















This .y is published, feap. 8vo. price 18. 
AYS OF BATTLE; or, Quatre Bras and 


Warer.oo. By an ENGLISH WOMAN, resident at Brussels 


in June, 1815, (Author of ‘ Rome in the Nineteenth Century.’) 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





WELLINGTON’S PENINSULAR CAMPAIGNS. 
Now ready, a new, revised, and cheaper edition, complete with all 
the Maps and Plans, i in 6 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 32. 
STORY of the WAR in the PENINSULA 
“3g SOUTH of FRANCE. By MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIK w. "e NAPIE 


- tial, and eloquent historian." 
The taithfal impartial, 0" Ped ef 
T. & W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond- Ra. of whom may 
also be had a few odd volumes, to complete sets, of the former 

LARGE Tyre Epitions, (in 6 volumes demy 8vo.) 

NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 
SIR HENRY DE LA BECgEs GEOLOGY. 
Just published, in 8vo. with many Woodcuts, price 18s. cloth, | 
HE GEOLOGICAL. "OBSERV ER. By Sir 
HENRY T. DE LA BECHE, C.B., F.R.S., ke. + Director- 
General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. Second 
Edition, revised. 

“ We strongly recommend Sir Henry De la Beche’s book to those 
who desire to know what has been done, and to learn something of 
the wide field of examination which yet lies waiting for the indus- 
trious observer.”— At 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





NEW EDITION OF DR. ROGET'S THESAURUS. 
Just published, in One Volume medium Svo. price 14a. cloth, 
HESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES classified and arranged so as to Facilitate the 
ression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition, By 
Pat ROGET, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., F.G.S., &. 

“ae Several thousand Words and Phrases, not contained in the 
First Edition, have now been added ; many improvements have 
been made in the arrangement of the expressions ; and the whole 
Work has undergone careful revision with the view of increasing 
its general utility. 

London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
Just om in One Volume pore. price 68. 6d. aoe, inscribed 
permission, to H.R.H. the Princess R toys 
BRIDGMENT of BLACKSTON E “S COM- 
MENTARIES on the LAWS of ENGLAND, intended for 
the use of Young Persons, and comprised in a series of Letters 
from a Father to his Daughter. By Sir J. E. EARDLEY 
WILMOT, Bart., Barrister-at-Law, late Lieut.-Governor of Van | 
Diemen’s Land. A New Edition, corrected and brought down to 
the Present Day, by Sir John E. Eardley Wilmot, Bart., Barrister- 
at-Law, Recorder of Warwick. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 

















ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 


Iner. Svo. 48. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work, 


UcLI D’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of a for Self-instruction. 
y W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the* Hisory of Mm wy and I Inland Discovery,’ 
* The Negroland of the bs,” &c. 

“ Mr. Cooley has produced an edition a Euclid’s Elements, which 
for brevity, clearness, and discerning attention to the wants of 
learners, cannot be easily surpassed. When we add that it is re- 
markable for its typographical neatness, that its form is convenient 
and price moderate, we feel Farmed in ‘predicting for it an exten- 
sive circulation.”— Dublin lagazine, 

“* The introductory essay a ‘this edition of Euclid, ‘On the Study 
of Mathematics,’ contains some sensible and judicious remarks, 


| especially as the Editor intends his book for the use of schoo! 


Is... 
On the whole, we consider the Editor to have done all that could 
be done to make the study of Euclid easy to nae. 
mbridge Chronicle, 

“ A neat and cheap edition of the satan Sehreduction to ma- 
thematical study, divested of the diffusiveness with which the creat 
Alexandrian clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley has added an 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise the student, and pre- 
fixed a very sensible Preface on the utility of the study and the 
best mode of pursuing it.”—Spectator. 


It. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 

OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO. 

SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the* Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachersand private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, areillustrated in it by 
new Diagrams. 

“ The p: papeeitions are demonstrated, in most instances,in the 
plainest and neatest manner ; so that the work may justly claim 
(what it professes) to be a HELP TO TEACHERS.”— astic Journal, 

“The tke the lear a collection of deduced propositions caleu- 
lated to make the learner familiar with the chief properties of geo- 
metrical figures.”— in University Magazine. 

* Will be found of considerable value as an aid toteachersof the 
Mathematics.” "— New —y ine, 

“The m as in the valuable Appendix, 
are demonstrated in the Key, which must, therefore, become a very 
important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and inquiring class 
of students.”— United Service Gaz 

It, 
p. 8vo. price 1a. 6d. 

OOLEY’S FIGL URES of EUCLID: being the 

Diagramsillustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with theEnunciations 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 











materially promote a more easy and accurate 
Locke’s work than has hitherto been available to the ae mt 
Dublin: Hodges & Smith, Grafton-street, Booksellers to the 
University. London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Cambridge : uaead 
millan& Co. Oxford: Vincent. Edinburgh: A. & U. Blac 


NORMAN’S NEW PATENT pe 
This day is published, post 8vo., 78. 6d. clo’ 
TREATISE on the LAW and PR ACTICE 
selating te LETTERS ve for INVENTIONS, 
y JOHN PAXT ORMA 


> Esq. M.A. 


7 Of the Inner Sash, Barrister-at-Law, 
London : Butterworths, Law Booksellers and Publishers in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, 7, Fleet-street. 
THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD—ONE SHILLING. 
NEW MONTHLY SERIES. 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt back 
an 


side, 
HE ONLY SHILLING EDITION of‘ THE 
WIDE, WIDE WORLD. Kee ELIZABETH WETHERELL, 
forming Vol. L. of THE PO LIBRARY, a Series of Stand- 
ard Works, by Popular yon con ublished Monthly, bound in 
cloth, gilt lettering, price ONE SHILLING ; free by post, 1s. 6d, 
Also, uniform with the above. 
Vol. II. ANNETTE: a TALe of the Present 
CENTURY. By C. RABOU. 
London : Eli Charles Eginton & Co. 48a, Paternoster-row. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stations. 


18mo. POCKET EDITIONS. 


NCLE TOM’S CABIN. By Mrs. BEEcHER 
STOWE ; with Portrait of the Authoress. 


THE WHITE SLAVE. By R. Hiprertna. 


Each Work, bound in cloth, gilt back and side, 1s. ; in printed 
wrapper, 6d.; or both Works in one volume, bound in cloth, gilt 
back and ..de, with Portrait of Mrs. Beecner Stowe, ls. 6d. 

London: Eli Charles Eginton & Co. 48a, Paternoster-row. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at the he Railway Statlons. 


MESSRS. TRUBNER & co. . beg to announce 
that they have Sah eet the Tisina important 


ANNUAL of SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY ; 
or, YEAK-BUOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and ART for 
1853 ; sents in the most Useful art Discoveries and Im 
proven 1 Arts, » Soares Philosophy, 

,- M oology, Botany, Mine- 

ralogy. Gaclegy, Geography, ‘Antiquities, &c. ; together with a 

List of Scientific Publications, &c. Edited by DAVID A. 

WELLS, A.M, With a Portrait of A. D. Bache. Cr. 8vo. cloth 


BOURNE.—THE CAPTIVE in PATAGONIA; 
BENJA MIN FI ANKLIN: BOURNE. roWith: Iilustrations 
Post 8vo. cloth. 


BUNGENER.—THE PREACHER and THE 
os Lag or, BOURDALOUE in the COURT of LOUIS XIV.; 
n Account of the Pulpit Eloquence of that di 
aa ed E Era. Translated from the French of L. BUNGENER. 
Ports. 12th sine. a J. oo be Se _ GEO. 
astor 
Church, New York. Gown 80. ween no 


HAYWARD’S NEW and IMPROVED GaA- 
ZETTEER of the UNITED STATES of AMERICA,—-em- 
bodying the Information collected in the Census of 1850. Svo, 




















Triibner & Co., American and C 
Lane ther and Continental Literary Agency, 12, 





Now ready, the Fourteenth Thousand, 5s. cloth, 


THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT: 


SKETCHES of the LIFE of Mr. SAMUEL BUDGETT, Jate of Kingswood 
Hill, Bristol. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM ARTHUR, A.M. 


** A novelty in our literature.... The volume is a very interesting one.""—Chambers’s Journal. 
** A more suitable and useful gift-book to a young man going out into business or trade could not be found than this 


commercial biography.”—Literary Gazette. 


** It is such a biography as Daniel Defoe would have revelled in."—Globe. 


“ Enchanting as a novel, profitable as a sermon.” 


national biography.”—Dublin Warder. 


'—New York Advocate. 
** A very remarkable book—embodies a perfectly 1 new literary idea. 


It has laid, we trust, the foundation of a new 


‘* Though the work is quite as much religious as commercial—and in that respect not quite adequately described by 
its title,—there is still sufficient matter of general, universal interest to repay the intelligent and curious reader.” 


Daily News. 


“‘ The moral of such a work cannot be too highly extolled.”—Morning Advertiser. 
London: Hamitton, ApAMs & Co.; and Jon Mason. 





UNIFORM EDITIONS OF THE AMERICAN POETS. 


In royal 24mo, (Prick Two SHILLINGS each) cloth, gilt edges, 


LOWELL JAMES 


RUSSELL’S POETICAL 


WORKS. 
With an Introduction by J. R. SCOBLE. 


“Has many qualities for the task—an earnest spirit of love—a passionate sense of wrong—and the genius of his office.” 


Atheneum. 





Also, uniform, price Two Shillings each, 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 
SIGOURNEY’S POETICAL WORKS, 
BRYANT’S POETICAL WORKS. 


WHITTIER'S POETICAL WORKS. 
WILLIS'S (N. P.) POETICAL WORKS. 
HOLMES'S POETICAL WORKS. 


London: Georce RovutTLepGe & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 





MRS. BEECHER STOWE’S NEW WORK. 
Mr. BOSWORTH has the pleasure to announce that he will publish on Tuesday, the 29th instant, 


THE KEY TO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, 
By Mrs. H. BEECHER STOWE, 


Containing the Incidents, Facts and Documents on which that Story was founded, and furnishing such an illustration of 


Slavery as it actually exists, as is calculated to startle even the readers of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 


This Edition will be 


handsomely printed in crown 8vo., uniform with the ‘‘ AuTHoR’s Epition” of Uncte Tom’s Canin, price 3s. 6d. 
Private purchasers and Country Booksellers are requested to send their orders immediately to their respective Book- 


sellers or Agents. 


London: Tomas Boswortn, 215, Regent-street. 
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THE ATHENAUM 








INDIA AS IT MAY BE. 


This day, 8vo. 
N OUTLINE ofa FROFOSED GOVERN- 
MENT and POLICY FOR IN 
By GEORGE CAMPBELL, ears of * Modern India’ 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


DOUGLAS ON MILITARY BRIDGES, 
This day, Third and enlarged Edition, with Plates, 8vo. 21s. 
N ESSAY on the PRINCIPLE and CON- 
STR poston of MILITARY BRIDGES, and on the PAS- 
SAGE OE RIVERS in MILITARY OPERATIONS. 
‘SI R HOWARD aga or * some 
by SIR HOWARD DOU 
A TREATISE on IMPROV ED. GUNN ERY. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Plates, 8vo. 2is. 
“Sir Howard has mc] to his task an amount of industry, of 
f scientitic experience such as we have 
seldom seen ied," The clear and able manner in which his 
views are put a , and the perspicuity, terseness, and soldier) 
vigour of his style. The work must be a text-book for the artil- 
lerist, as long as the science is studied.”— United Service Magazine, 
3 ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


is day is published, price 4s. cloth, 
HE HARROW CALENDAR: being the 
School Lists from January, 1845, to September, 1852. With 
s History of Harrow School to the present Time ; an Account of 
the Scholarships and Annual Prizes; the Names of Prizemen 
since the “wen of the Prizes; and Notices of Eminent 
Harrovians, 
London : George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. Ilarrow: Crossley & 
Clarke, Booksellers to Harrow Sch hool. 

= eae IMPROVED DIAGRAMS, 
n 12mo. price 4s. cloth, ae 

HE NE LEMENTS OF SUCLID. 
Books I.—VI.; X1. 1—21; XIL <a Text, based 
on that of Simson: Edited by HENRY i HOUSE, Esq. BA 
Mathematical Master of Westminster School, and formerly 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


London: Whittaker & Co.; and G. Bell. 


WHEELER'S NEW TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL. 
In 12mo. bound, price 3s. 6d. ; free by post, 4s. 
LITERAL TRANSLATION of the WORKS 
of VIRGIL, comprising the Eclogues, Georgics, and Eneid, 
into English Prose, from iy ‘ext of - agner and orbiger. With 


brief Notes on some o) e Passage: 
By GEORGE B. WHEELER, AE A. B, of Trinity College, Dublin. 


London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


KNOX ON eed or 
crown 8yo. cloth extra, p: 


In 

MANUAL of AR TISTIC ANATOMY, for 
the Use of Sculptors, Painters, and Amateurs. Illustrated 
by many fine toss Engravings. By ROBERT KNOX, M. D., 

Lecturer on Anato 
“We shall be wel “pleased to know this manual finds its way 
extensively into the studio of the artist and the library of his 
patron. Both will unquestionably be benefited by perusing it, if 
ose ag | —— rejudice by the one and studiously by the 
other.”— Ay 

London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 























h Edition, price 18. cloth, 
I AYDN'S. “DICTIONARY of DATES and 
UNIVERSAL REFERENCE. 

“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and perhaps 
more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the London Directory is to 
the this 'y of Dates will be found to be to those 
who are searching after information, whether classical, political, 
domestic, or general.”— Times, 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 





Just out, No. IIL, pre 6 by post 8d., N the 
E U TSCH ES HE w UM. 
tschrift fiir deutsche wy dt und K 
Published’ - Franz Thimm, Foreign Bookseller and nd Publisher, 
3, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square. 


[RSH QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 1X. 
Contents : —1. Fine-Art Cetin a The Streets of Dublin, with 








his day, the First Volume, 8vo. 68, 
HE WHOLE FRENCH LANGUAGE, ina 


Series of Lessons. To be completed in Three Volumes, By 
¢. ROBERTSON, Author of * pot bertsonian Method.’ 


PRACTICAL LESSONS in FRENCH ; being 
the Text pat Baapetene extracted from the above work, for the use 


of Schoo’ 6d, 
Paris: Derache, 7, Rue du Bouloy; and London: Dulau & Co. 


37, Soho-square. 





Just published, price 6d. sew 
R. CUMMING’S “GENESIS and GEOLO- 
LOGY” EXAMINED.—A Letter, addressed to the Rev. 
JOHN CUMMING, D.D., in Reply to his Lecture delivered be- 
fore “The Church of England Young Men's Society,” January 19, 
1852, By EDWAKD MADELEY, Jun. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. By MRS. HARRIET 
BEECHER STOWE 


THE MAYFLOWER; or, Sketches of Scenes 
and Characters among the Descendants of the Pilgrims. By 
Mrs. HARRIET BEEC HER STO a With the Preface by her 
Sister, CATHERINE E. BEECHER, 1s. 6d. cloth, lettered. 

‘onients: Love versus Law—The Tea-rose—Trials of a House- 
keeper— Little Edward—Let every Man mind his own Business 
Cousin William—Uncle Tim—Aunt Mary—Frankness—The ‘Sab- 
bath—So Many Calis—The Canal-boat—Feeling—The Sempstress 
—Old Father = 


Also, extracted from the abov 
FOUR WAYS of OBSERVIN .G the SAB- 


BATH: Sketches from the Note-Book of an Elderly Gent) 
Third Edition, price 6d. 


of the City and Citizens before the Union—3. Charles 
Kendal Bushe—4. English Convivial Song Writers—5. The Peer 
and the Poet—6. Reminiscences of a Milesian. 

*x* Vols. I. on II. may now be had, price, bound, 11s. each. 


Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafion-street. ’ London : Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 





Will be published shortly, price 3s. 
HE THREADS of a STORM SAIL, written 


at the tion of the Directors of the Birkbeck Life Ax 
surance Compqag. 


By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
To be had at the Birkbeck Agousanas commeny 's Offices, §, Moor- 
gate-street ; and through all Bookse' 
MR. neaee’ 8 POETICAL WORKS, 
vols. feap. cloth, 168. 
HE POEMS “and DRAMAS of JOHN ED~ 
MUND READE, ace Oe collected and revised, 
con! 








ing, 
DESTINY. | ITALY in, Four Parts. 
The DELUGE CATT LINE 
DRAMA of a 


ME 
| REVELATIONS of LIFE. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


LIFE, 
VISION of the ANCIENT 
KINGS. 





A “POPULAR sana = THE SACRED { SCRIPTU RES. 
0. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
N INTRODUCTION to the BOOKS of the 


OLD and N Bw. TESTAMENT. Translated from the Ger- 
man of A.SCHUMANN. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 





Z.6. 8. Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn ; and all Book- 
sellers. 





CULLEN’S DARIEN. 
Just published | Second Edition, price 68. = verieme Views, Maps, 


his day, 8vo. 12. 
SURVEY of the SYSTEM of NATIONAL 


EDUCATION in IRELAND. By CHARLES BUXTON, 
Esq., Author of the * Life of Sir Fowell Buxto: 


John Murray, peemeainaians, 





additional matter, and some ori 

STHMUS of DARIEN SHIP CANAL. 

By Dr. CULLEN, F.R.G.S. 
“The Soom: win at once ey that this is a p cubdest of the 
'y_ greates' portance. have to 7 that the government 

think: that it this plan be ado pted, it would tend very much to the 

increase and favour of the commerce of all nations.” 

John Russell's Speech. 

“ Altogether, we are strongly impressed with aad conviction that 
if ever there is to be aship canal between the two oceans, it will 
be by the Darien Line discovered by Dr. Cullen? o— Athenename 

“It is the grandest physical work the world can witness. The 
Past has seen eyes like it, and any similar fame must be 
equally denied to os uture, since there twill be no more hemi- 
spheres to join.”— Times, 


London: Effingham Wilson, Publisher, 11, Royal Exchange. 





THE LONCWOODS 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


HARRY MUIR, A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 


By THE AUTHOR oF 
‘PASSAGES in the LIFE of MRS. MARGARET MAITLAND,’ &e. 








FROM THE ATHENZUM. 


“We prefer ‘Harry Muir’ to most of the Scottish novels that have appeared since Galt’s domestic 
stories were published. This new tale, by the author of ‘ Margaret Maitland,’ is a real picture of the weak- 
ness of man’s nature, and the depths of woman’s kindness. The narrative, to repeat our praise, is not one 
to be entered on, or departed from, without our regard for its writer being increased.” 


II. 


OF THE CRANCE. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ ADELAIDE LINDSAY.’ 


III. 


THE DEAN’S DAUCHTER. 


* This sparkling and entertaining novel will be read with y 


BY MRS. CORE. 


by th ”— Herald. 





Horst & Buiackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry Cotsurn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





THE PLAYS 


London: 





MR. COLLIER’S NEW TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Nearly ready, in 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. price One Guinea, cloth gilt, handsomely printed in a clear readable type, with 
Portrait, Vignette, and Lithographed Fac-simile, 


OF 


THE TEXT REGULATED FROM THE OLD COPIES, 

And from the recently discovered Folio of 1632; 
By J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esq. F.S.A. 

WuittaKer & Co, Ave Maria-lane, 


SHAKESPEARE: 


with Manuscript Corrections. 








HE EFFECT of a SMALL FALL in te 
VALUE of GOLD upon MONEY ; the Secret Progress 

Depreciation of the Currency; and the Power bw = Mallets 
have of protecting themselves. By JAMES MACL 
Barrister-at-Law. Suggesting a Mode by which teens —y 
Persons insuring their Lives may avoid the risk of loss by afall in 
the value of Gol 

London : Thomas Bumpus, 6, Holborn Bars; Aylott & Co, 8, 
Paternoster-row ; and T. B. Bumpus, Birchin- -lane, Cornhill. 


APE OF GOOD HOPE DIRECTORY, 1853. 
mtents:—A valuable Contribution by Dr. L. Pappe. on the 

Edible Fishes at the Cape—Notes of * Tour to the River Sheseke, 
in the region North of Lake Neami. by Dr. Livingston—An ori- 
nal Article on The Transvaal Territory— Diurnal Record of the 
atir War—Public Officers and Inhabitants of Ly Town, 
ere 's Town, Port Elizabeth, &c. Price 7s, 6d. ; post $8. 62, 
be had of Mr. Frederic A Colonial News r Agency, 

u, “Clement lane, . Lombard-str —-¥ parlance 


For J enieg Cannes in Schools, late Learners, the Self-taught, and 








bao ries bound in cloth, 38. 6d., the Fifth Edition, Revised 
nia 
ATIN MADE EASY. An Introduction to 


the Reading of Latin ; comostsing a Grammar and Exercise- 
Book ; with a Latin- English and English-Latin Vocabulary, an 
Index of Subjects — a Supplement containing Tables of Verbs. 
By the Rev. J. K. BEARD, D 


In 12mo. price, bound in cloth, 28. 

A KEY to the Fifth Edition “et LATIN 
MADE EASY. i of the Latin and 
=— Exercises yen in Snot ¢ wor 

___ London: Simpkin, ‘Marshall’ & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court, 
a.) ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 


HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY, 
Of Saturday, March 12, contains Articles on 
Acrophyllum venosum, by Mr. Lighes. dyeing properties of, by 








res r. Lindsay 
Aphelandra A M'Glashan’s tree-lifter (with En- 
As t 
oon nee iced anure, poultry; by by ps, he 
Botendare| horticultural Manure, aegis , by Mr. Mechi 
Calendar, agricultural Tossa and their silk- 
Carrots, culture of White Bel- 
gian, by Mr. Mr. Smith Mice, to kill, we! me. Bennett 
Cattle disease Mustard seed, price of 
Cherries, select Onions, preparation. of ground 
Coffee-leaf for, by Symons 
Coppice w value of Peat, carbonized, by Mr. Towers 
odar, the. y Mr. Kemp Railway slopes, planting of 
Drainage. Societies, proceedings of the 
Dyes, ifchen, by Dr. Lindsay Botanical of Edinburgh—Na- 
Farming. Welch, by v.T.| tional Floricultural—Agric 
Williams tural of England 
Farm buildings, &c. Tea, sotiee-icat 
Flowers, new florist Trade memoranda 
Fruit trees, stocks for tro. Mr. M’Glashan’s, 
Fruit trees, to protect on walls Engravings) 
Guano, teration of Trout, infrodaction of, to New 
Holland House Gardens id, by Mr. Garey 
—— select, by Mr. Pepin. gutta percha, by Mr. 
ownie 
ne Ee. introduction of Walls, to protect trees on 
into  & 
Irrigation and, liquid manure,| Weeds and sulphuric acid 
ty Mr. Mec! . Wheat, Lois-Weedon system of 
Ivy as food -7 
Level, new, by 2 Baniets 











The Gardeners’Chronicle and Agricultura} 
G in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, Smnitnaeid, and Liverpool prices, with returns from 
the Potato, Hop, Hay. Coal, Timber, Bark, Wool, and Seed Mar- 
kets, anda te Newspaper, witha condensed account of ali the 
transactions of the week. 

ORDERof any Newsvender—OFFICE for peep 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, Lo 
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SECOND EDITION.—This day, prices. 6d. 

E DE * U = E. 
By VISCOUNT MAIDSTO 

sexe eke Blostors of Westuninster. 


T 


his day is published, 
IGHT EXPLAINED on the HY POTHESIS 
of the ETHEREAL MEDIUM being a VISCOUS FLUID. 
Part I. Transversal Vibration— Variation < Veeete—Seae 











“ ion—Linear Polarization—Elli 
~* The Deluge” is, the most vigorous satire that hes | gy ROBERT MOON, CA. F Fellow of ueen's College, Cambridge 
“There is much stuff in this assailant of — eel tacit; if it 
thing, and a courage 1S ah of iteelf is virtue” A deertieer. ow ee taht is tn the est” betrus 
London: Ch & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. Cambridge : a a a George Bell, Fleet-street, London. 
In a few days will be published, 1 vol. 8vo. 188. an THIRD EDITION. 
C= 4225 HUNTING In 2 vols. 8vo. 1 varia aby cloth, 12. 12. 
LN THE MOUNTAINS OF BAVARIA HE PEOPLE’ DICTIONARY of the 
with Illustrations. and and compra 8 ing a List of st of Seripeure a N st eret 
—_—— : Hall, on a ing at jure Proper Names Accented, a 





lished, a 
HE” “XN Gi E R's "GUIDE 


RIVERS AND Lochs OF SCOTLAND. 
By THOMAS TOD STODDART. 
Second Edition, carehallg re augmented with much re- 
cent. and interesti Dg ee yy, Fishing Map of 


d, and other 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Ei gh and London. 


NEW WORK ON DYEING. 
Now ready, post 8yo. = 78. 6d, 











YEING, 


ith 
London & Glasgow: Griffin & Co. 


TY ITLER’ Ss HISTORY a SCOTLAND. 

Third Edition, in 7 v 
M‘CULLOCH'S PRINCIPLES of POLITI- 
cAL spent, 4th Edition, 

JAMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY 
and AT PLEMENT, Abridged by JOHN JOHNSTON. 8vo. ~ 
The SPORTSMANS. LIBRARY. By JOH 
MILLS, Esq. (Svo, 98, 

A. &C. Black, B 





tnt ys 


Longman & Co. London. 
PARLOUR LIBRARY, Vol. XCIII. price 1s. 
HE NOWLANS. By the O’Hara Famity. 
so, recently published in the ‘ Parlour Library’ :— 
The Milier of Angibault. By George Sand. ls. 
Stuart of Dunleath. By Hon. Mrs. Norton. 1s. 6d. 


George the Planter. By Dumas. ls. 








Angela, and other Tales. By Stifter. 1s. 
Cagot’s Hut. By Grattan. 1s. 6d. 
Simple Story. By Mrs. Inchbald. 1s. 
John Doe. By the O'Hara Family. 1s. 


Remembrances of a Monthly Nurse. By Mrs. H. 


whing. 18, 
- Simms & M‘Intyre, London and Belfast. 


Now ready, 2 vols. royal 8vo. Love, aoa bound in cloth, with Maps, 


RAVELS ia SOUTHERN RUSSIA and the 
CRIMEA, HUNGARY, WALLACHIA, and 
MOLDAVIA. By PRIN E ANATOLE DE DEMIDOFF. With 
a Coloured Map of the Koute, and a Geological Map of the Crimea, 
by M. Hor; # Portrait of the Emperor of Russia, engraved in 
Line by Licutroot; and a’ Twenty-four Il Tilustrations by Rarrer. 





With numerous Woodcu' 
J. Mitchefl, Boo! Bookseller ™* Publisher to Her Majesty, 38, Old 
Bond-street. 





Republished in One Volame, 
‘PRUE and FALSE RELIGION. By the 
Rev. Dr, J. MUEHLEISEN AREOLD, Chaplain of St. 
Mary’ . Hospital, Pad llow of the Reyal Asiatic 
Society ; Corresponding Member “of the Eayption sdhestey Acsoties 
tion; Sad Member of the German Uriental Society. 
8vo. cloth 5 Price 108. ed. 
* An those who are desi inted with this 
rtant subject, will iy a most valuable source of infor- 
resting work, iy Amp production of a trul 


nd.”— C 

am tavebunble addition to our ‘Religious a and 7 Theol 1 Lite- 
ata i is replete with interesti ing, matter ng the result of 
the personal observation and the “a investigations ofa ponerse 
onto "mind richly erabued w: the sacred tru ivine 
Revelation, and y Suit that imaingens philosophy 
which ever attends peenet study and patient research 
work pow lly commends iteelf alike to the attentive perusal 
and the thoughtful consideration of the Scholar, the Philosopher, 

and the Christian Ly 


ristiaon Guardian and Churchman’s Magazine. 

“A work of ‘ncaloulable importance. — of the h literary 
2. = eae — ke ef vor gpl, ae on cent meee aes of 
hiopia, the ues 

of Arabia. oY Ara Holy Hill of sion. seem cosh fn a bs to 
have left their —_ jon [oo a mind <oouey Gant. 9 and a 
heart highly suscepti he scenes, the characters, and the 
manners of the East bnee come as living illustrations of the 








elaborate 3 of memory; and Orien lan eS, ly 
studied, and Vriental antiqui zealous! . amply fur- 
nished forth every required material for the work now before us.” 


“ A collection of facts and a train of arguments which ~~ Ld 
umphantly establish the mowler character and divine origin of 
Christianity. It is a noble specimen of learning, argument, elo- 
quence, and piety. Thesu on which it so abl 


Magazine. 

“ This is an im it work, containing ‘scomsderable 4 
of observation and information on subjects of the i 
ance. It deserves a prominent place in every The ne 
especially in every Missionary. Library.” 

iombay Church Missionary Record. 

“ The author is of opinion, that the song of the pow, be and the 
birth of Christ at the particular time when the star of Bethlehem 
is said to have appeared. were in part determined by a jubilee in 
the planetary svstem, held on ee occasion of Uranus having com- 
pleted its fiftieth revolution round the sun,—such jubilee being 
the fullness of time referred to by the Prophets ” 


reign Quarterly Review. 

The brief announcement of this remarkable fact has created 
d ut we have now the 

satisfaction to aunounce to the public that the general accuracy of 
the statement has been corroborated by the investigations of one 
of the most eminent astronomers of Great Britain. 
London: J. H. Jackson, 21, Paternoster-row; Seeleys, Fleet- 
stréet and Hanover-street. 








Rev. aR R. BEARD, D.D. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 


ECTURES to YOUNG MEN, price 4d. each, 


delivered the PAISLEY YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


The FUNDAMEN TAL LAW of CHRISTIAN 
ETHICS. By the Ker. J. B. DICKSON, the High Church, 


The SADDUCEES of SCIENCE. By the Rev. 








Dr. M°GILVRAY, Free St. Mark’s, G! 

ATHEISM, PRACTICAL and SPECULA- 
TIVE. By the Rev. Dr. FORBES, Free St. Paul's, Glasgow. 
gn tba to he. a MPa, 
Paisley: Robert Stewart” enicigconatinat ned 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW NOVELS. 


—@— 
In 3 vols. 31s. 6d. (this day,) 


THE EVENTS OF A YEAR. 

By EMILIE CARLEN, 

Author of * The Birthright,’ ‘ Woman's Life,’ &c. 
In2 vols. 2la. (just ready.) 

FRANK MERRYWEATHER. 


By HENRY G. AINSLIE YOUNG, Esq, 
In 3 vols. 31¢. 6d. (in the press,) 


THE WILFUL WARD. 


By the Author of ‘Sir Arthur Bouverie, * The Young Doctor,’ &c. 





In 3 vols. 31s, 6d. (just ready,) 


SIR FREDERICK DERWENT. 
By the Author of ‘ Smugglers and Foresters,’ ‘ Fabian’s Tower.’ 
In Six oy Parts, price 1s. each, - soe 31,) 

With Illustrations by Asuizy 
THE TWO WIDOWS. 
By the Author of ‘ Christmas Shadows.’ 
Opinions of the Press. 
“In power of description the author equals Dickens.”— Dispatch. 

“ Worthy of Charles Dickens in his happiest moments.”—Standard. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE THE MOST POPULAR NOVELS 
PUBLISHED THIS SEASON, 

‘And may be had at every respectable Library :— 

i. ARTHUR C CLIFTON. Inscribed to Sir E. 
wer Lytto 
AGNES SOREL. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
. THE BRIDE ELECT. By the Author of 


ge bo 


‘The Jilt,’* Cousin Geoffrey, &c. 

4.THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. By the 
Author of * The Lady of the Bedchamber.” 

5. PASSION AND PEDANTRY. 

6. SERTEUSS CAMERON. By Mr. 

uuthor of * My Sister Minnie’ &c. 

y a THE “GOLDBEATER. By the Author of 
‘The Blacksmith’ 

8. GABRIELLA. WITHERINGTON. By the 


Auth f* Treac 
THE FARCE OF LIFE. By Lord B*******, 
10. FABIAN'S TOWER. By the Author of 


ll. THE MIDE. OF LIFE. By the Author of 
*The Cup and the Lip.’ 
30, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 


NION ASSURANCE OFFICE, for FIRE 
LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 

CORNHILL, and BAKER-STREET, LONDON. 

COLLEGE-GREEN, DUBL 

GRONENGER-STREET, HAMBUKGH. 

Instituted in the reign of + agen Anne, A.D. 1714. 

William Nottidge, Bs 
Nicholas Charrington, Esq. ~~ - 
Reduced Rates on Life Tneuzepees according to the following 
e. 


© 











Age.| Without| With J 4... { Without) With 
“8° | Profits. | Profits. | “S°| Profits. | Profits. 
2 . 13.10 [£2 1 59 40 |£219 6 |£3 4 7 
30 3 0| 210 8§ 50 | 430148 4 








Intermediate ages in the same proportion. 
March 7, 1851. 
By the Septennial BONUS of 1848, additions have been made to 
profit policies (effected in Great Britain) averaging— 
i5 per cent. between the ages of 20 and 25 ; 
Sil per cent. between the ages of 25 and 30; 
52L per cent. between the ages of 30 and 35; 
47l per cent. between the azes of 35 and 40, 
on the respective amounts of premium paid in that period. 
Policies effected at the present time will participate in the next 
B THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 


FIRE INSURANCES at the usugl rates, and PROFITS re- 





F4Aity ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SociEry, 


CAPITAL £500,000, 
Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman, 
Puller, Esq. Chairman, 


Lewis 
Kobert Bruce Chichester, Esa, 
~~ & 


dward 
Colonel il 
M ; Turner. 


ua Walker. Instead ot 

current year im reduc- 

o- lp —— + ay pen wpe have made Fi Five An Annual Pay. 

eed DA BRANCH. oy oven. 

me has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 

ye Tables of Bates, both English and Indien, can be had on 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 

(THE WESTMINSTER and = - a LIFE 





ASSURANCE ASSOCIA‘ 
a7, King-strect, Co =a Loud 
Joven jen, on. 
re 
George Dodd | Trudt(sionel W. H . Meyrick. 
ao By Esq. | Joseph William pp, Esq. 


This Association offers to Assurers the security of an ample 
Guaranteed Capital, besides a Th yn invested in the Public 
Stocks and on Mortgages, be of 
already received on yy, 

The rates of premium hereunder stated have been re-calculated, 
and are precisely adjusted tothe risk of the Assurance undertaken 
by the Office, and are as low as is consistent with security. 

Ei of the profits of the —— are divided every 
pe pe Years Ve the holders of Policies in the participating class 
of assuran: 

The addi: tions made to the sums assured wy Policies which have 
participated in the three divisions of profit 1842, 1847, and 
half of + c premiums paid on a 

he assured may proceed to in any part of Europe, 
without g giving notice to the yok or paying any extra pre- 
mium. 

Every paca pe condition ¢ of ray yey not absolutely meceemary 
for os security of the A has been withd ‘rom the 

es. 








vanced on the security of policies after two premiums 
have been paid on them. 
Premiums may be paid Yearly, Half-yearly, or Quarterly. 
Every an on the subject of Life Assurance can be ob- 
ce. 








Annual Premiums for the Assurance of 1001, 
for the whole term of Life :— 
Age.| With Profits. | Age. | Without Profits. 
20 £1 17 4 20 21 4 7 
30 2 8 10 30 2 6 4 
40 3 5 0 40 3 04 
50 410 6 50 440 
60 7 4 8 “ 614 2 














M. —ve Actuary. 
Agents required in the principal Country Towns. 
NO ERROR WILL VITIATE A POLICY. 
ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established in 1797. 
Offices: 70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing-cross, 
Weseetnster, . 





Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Thomas Hod, 

William Cotton, Esq. PRS | a! Lance’ fot Hollang, Esq. 
William Davis, J. row 5 Muspratt, Esq. 
Richard Fuller, ampien Turner, Esq. 
James A. a M.D. F.R.S.| _ F. Re 

Henry ae Matthew Whiting, Esq. 


BONUS Dit — aiviston of Profits declared up to 3rd July, 
1847, ho oe added to Policies effected in the seven preceding 
years on “ Return avi 33 per Cent. on the pre- 
miums — Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the profits are 
divided amongst the Policy-holders. 

ror in connexion with Life Assurance on approved security. 

UAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 100/. for 
the “a term of life :— 








Without; With Without; With 
Ase. Profits. | Profits. ] Age.| Profits. | Profits. 
“S #10) 014138 8 40 |£21810|/£3 6 & 
20 | 11310) 1 | 409| 407 
mis selswsabeisio 674 














ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


Uncoues KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
teen a all Mall, bon L ky Act of Parliament in 1834—- 


ONORARY PRESIDE 








put of Courtows Melvilli | Lord Belna: prunit 7 Stenton 
rl Leven and Melville Lor haven a2 
® = Campbell, Esq. of Tilli- 
Earl of Stair hewan. 
Viscount Falkland 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. 
eT Tee Esa. 
H. Blair Avarne, J enriques, 
E. Lennox Boyd, aq, Resident F. C. Mouieond. 6. Be. 
Charlies Berwick Cu Esq. William Rail sq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. F. H. os Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 





MEDICAL cae. 

Physician—Arthur H. Hassall, Esq. M.D.8, Bennett-st. St. James's. 

Surgeon—F. H. Tho omson, 4g. 48 48, Berners-street. 

The Bonus added to Policies from areh, 1834, to December 31, 
1847, is as follows :— 











eon | |Su m added | Sum, afeet Sum 
ayad 
Assured. | tomers to — | | = | “es os 
5,000 | 13 yrs. 10mths.| ans ss | £787 10 0} | £6,470 16 8 
F ry-4 7 years - 710 0} 1,187 7 10 8 
5 0| 


500 ly ry { 

* Exampce.—At the’commencement of the year. 1841, a person 
anes thirty took out a Policy for 1,0002., the annual payment for 
which is 24. 1s. os in 1847 he had paid i in ry — _ este 
but the profits ng 2} percent. perannu e su 
(which ip 201 108. per annum —_ ly "a he had 1571. 108. added 
to the Policy, almost as much as the premiums pai 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the mostmoderatescale, 474 
only one-half need paid for the first five years, when the . 
surance is for Life.. Every information will be afforded on appl 








turned on Policies taken out for Seven Years by prompt payment. 


cation to the Resident Director. 
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AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, Fleet- 
once none *. Fg ag 65 2, 1853. 
TIC tf the BOOKS for TRANS- 
PERRING SHARE in this Society will be CLOSED on Thurs- 
day, the 24th instant, and will be re-opened on Wednesday, the 
13th day of April next. The Dividends for the year 1852 will be 
payable on Monday, the 11th day of Aprilnext, and on any sub- 
mequent oy. (Tuesdays excepted), between the hours of Ten and 
Three o 
order of the Directors, 
Willi IAM SAMUEL I DOWNES, Actuary. 





SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 

7 oo, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con- 

n with their Manufactory, Broad-street, yr = 
Blished 1807. Richly cut snd engraved Decante: t variet 

Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all Kinds c Table Glass 

at exceedin nym —y oprioee. og es Dra -room Chan- 

deliers, wii A large stock of Bomige Ornamenta! 

Glass always on So Furnishine orders executed with despatch. 


HIRTS—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS 


are 4 one by pay hosters or drapers, and can therefore be 








a Se 

. | obtained Y. Gentlemen in the country or 

XLEY S. co. s ASBESTOS FILTER, en- abroad, ordering through r agents, are requested to observe on 

larged. ice 308. each; smi size, 158. the interior of t e collar-band the stamp— 

PEARS, 8, George-yard, Lombard-street. ‘Twenty Gallons of Pure |“ PORD's EU REKA SHIRTS, 3, POULTRY without 
Water per [ oe. All beer 2 and ——- Beene re which none are genu They are made in t two qualities—Pirst 

scparetetl the vate of Aubestes fm fisveton. =.=. fe bal Pal den second 4 pats 7 

manner in which they can apt le, are solicited to inspect th: 


OYAL SILK TAPESTRY HANGINGS, for 

every purpose of interior Wall Decorations where Paper 

are usually resorted to. Noblemen, ——, and 
Hangs cupglied through the medium of their A 


the most unique and only be me fitting Sh irts. Lat of prices, and 
instructions ~s ing yy free, an 


patterns of the 
coloured shirtings free on receipt of six stampa RICHARD 
FORD, 38, POULTRY, London. 





—E. T. ARCHER, Inventor and 





Patentee, 451, * Oxterd-etrest. 


LASS CHANDELIERS, for Gas and Candles. 
—APSLEY PELLATT & CO. "late Pellatt & Green) have 
repared for the season a large and most varied assortment, am | 
Kom 5l. upwards, to which they invite inspection. Drawings an’ 
estimates forwa' ree.—Chandelier Show Rooms, Falcon Glass 
Works, Holland-street, Blackfriars-r 
Baker-street, Portman-square. 


RIZE MEDAL to GAISTOR'S SADDLES 
(MILITARY and HUNTING) and HARNE 

SADDLERY, Harness, Horse Clothing, Biankens _~ hes, 

Sponges, and every other — Ri miene. Outfits for India. 

ly to 30 per cent. w those poy ane charged 

credit. Materi ‘Workmanship, and Style not 

A detailed List will be sent free by post, or may Ny had on appli- 

eation at CAISTOR’S, 7, Baker: street, Portman-square, where the 
Exhibition Saddles and Harness may be seen. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 

PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat rears They 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false 

are very strong, not liable to get out of ooter. and the ice 80 low 














as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
pt &c. from fire and \ & a5 
35, Lord-st 
No ae Stamping Note Paper and Envelopes with rod 


Tueereet, Safes and Boxes a . comp lete na peeerratos for ay 

Pasi “Manchester; end Horsley Fields, Wolverhampton. thar 
Initial, §c., at LOCK WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street. 

SELF -SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 





Cream-laid Note Paper,5 quires for 6d. 3 Large size ditto, 5 
quires for 1s. Best Sealing Wax, 14 sticks for 18. ‘Card Plate 
engraved for 2. 6d.; 100 best Cards prin’ Dressing 

Writing and Travelling Cases, W ork Boxes Baveere Boxes, 
— Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, Se. at WILL LOCK: 

DS.75 New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 


fr 30 308. tes carriage free. 


WALKER’S NEEDLES, (by eutheotty, the 
e “Queen’s Own,”) with large eyes, are easily threaded, ev: 
by the blind, and heave improved points, temper, and finish. The 
labels are correct likenesses of the Queen and Prinee Albert in re- 
lief on coloured grounds. Sent free by post, by an any ble 
—. on receipt of 13 stamps for every 1s. value. H. Walker's 
Needles are cheaper, but of excellent 


Royal, Palace, or Million 

quality. H. Walker's Drilled Dorcas are 25 for 1d. and his Regal 
123for ld. Patentee of oe Penelope Crochet, maker of improved 
Fish Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, Steel Pens, &c. 1, Gresham-street 
West, London.—H. Walker’s Cab Fare my A of London shows any 
fare correctly ; price 18. coloured, post free 1. 2d. 


Gr evng PERCHA TUBING.—Many inquiries 
aving been made as to the durability of this tubing, the 
tta Pereha Company have pleasure in drawing attention to the 
ee, 3 received from Mr. C. Hacker, Surveyor to the 


“ Office of Works, Woburn Park, Jan. 10, 1852. 








‘In answer to your inquiries respecting the Gutta ‘Percha 
peiies for Pump Suctions, I find that ¢ the water has not affected 
it in the least, altho 


h it will eat lead ye go in two years; we 
ne tee 2 Jaseey . on account fs ‘ing cheaper than 
m er anda more perfect jo! 

“ Yours, &c. . C. HACKER.” 

N.B. The Company’s Illustrated Circulars, containing instruc- 
tions to plumbers for — tubes, &c. will be forwarded on the 
receipt of four postage stamps. 

THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 18, 
WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LUNDON. 





ETCALFE & COs NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, famo' 
hairs not coming loose, 1s. . improved Clothes Bruvh, incapable 
of intaring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of i 
graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which ac act in 
the most su manner. Smyrna Spon — By means of 
pam on ong oy Metcalfe & Co. are enabl - secure e to to their 
e luxury of a Genuine Smyrna Spenes. Only at 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO/3” Sole Est Establishment, 130 s, 
Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Semety for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion ; asa mild A rent it isadmirsbl adapted 
for Females and Children.—DIN Dispen sin, 
Chemists, 172, New —~) General. Agents for the Improv 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts. 


IGGOTT'S GALVANIC BELT, without acids 
cn 5 without or 





















the 









or been 









possesses 
. any kind, 


ean 
to one of 








ower. ) ‘ipt of a postage stamp. 
r. W. P. Galvanist, 523, Oxford-street, 
Bloomsbury. 10 till 4 

ARE IMPORTATION of GREEN TEA.— 

The most extraordi Green Tea ever, imported into Eng- 

land is now on show **-“ur Warehouses, No. 8, King William- 

street, City. a Se z most curious, in quality most 
excellent, in flav free from 


_Mious; is warren 
any colourin: waalter whatever ; and is indeed the perfection of 
Green Tea. Price 5s. 8d. and és, per r lb, 
PHI PS & CO., Tea Importers, 
8, King’ William-street, City. 
The best Imperial > peel ws os now . 0 Ib. 
The best Mocha C: occcccce a 5c 
The best Phantation ¢ Coffee 
ott — to the value of ‘408.; sent rat AR to'a any part 
°! and. 


NOWLEDGE IS POWER.”—The secrets 
of nature, whether in their more extended or minute 
workings, never came more fully under observation than in our 
own —— and it is now _ arasteriete of men of science, y¥: only to 
he sales of this Knowledge and Power is 
strikin, iy ind Ihe Human Harr, 
which it was ae for LT. genius to bring under the 4 
nion of science. That branch of the subject connected with 
restoration was long the object of 7 WY persevering ee ; 
but now, thanks to the enterprise of C. & A. OLDRIDGE, a prepara- 
tion (the Balm of ¢ Columbia) is not only produced, but distributed 
through most of the British possessions, by which BALDNEss dis- 
appears, and a luxurian’ — ne clothes the brow that but lately 
bore a few thinly scatte: 

Cc, & A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, which produces 
eyebrows, prevents the hair from turning grey, and the first appli- 
cation causes it to curl ny a frees it from scurf, and stops it 
from falling off. Price 3s, and lls. per bottle. No y 

So Weilineton, street North, seven doo: 


” 











ATCHES. —T. Cox SAVORY & CO., 
47, Cornhill, London, submit for ost 
stock of first-class PATENT DE ETACHED LEVER, WATCHES 
can be strongly recommend 


which being made 
for accuracy an is given with 





y themselves 
and durability, ‘A written Warranty 


PRICES MOUNTED IN ptpves CASES. 
Patent Lever Watch, in double-backed, engine-turned 
case, the movement with the latest improvement, ie, 
the detached escapement, jewelled, hard enamel dial, 
— i ys and main aang pique to 
continue whilst being wound ° ee 
Ditto, jewe ied in four holes, and capped 660 
Ditto, the — quality, with the improved ‘regulator, 
Jevelled Se x holes, such as is usually mounted in 


oerither of the above in hunting cases 10s. 6d. extra.” 
GOLD CASES—Size for Ladies. 
Patent Lever Watch, in engine-turned, double-backed, 
gold case, with richly ornamented gold dial and figures, 
movement with the latest eer at ie,the 
t, wer to k 
whilst bei 


cep 
jewelled 
Ditto a : or a a engrav 
Ditto, with v very coginetarned case, chased edees, 
and jewelled n In four hol les 
ASES—Size 


for Gentlemen, © 
Patent wtent Lever Wate. A. double-backed, plain, or engine 
gold case, the Ce wit im- 
provement te, the detac! escapement, jewelled in 
four holes, hard enamel ial’ hand to mark the seconds, 
and nes oe power to continue going whilst being 
woun fe 


Ditto, in stron, 
Ditto, jewelled 


ntaini: e 
wound, x4 £1111 0 
1212 0 


1414 0 


£10 10 
mproved | lator, and capped 1313 0 
comer sass. pelea’ and gold balance, a very ighly 7 


Either of the Gentlemen's Watches: may be had, in gold 
hunting cases, for 3. 38. each extra. 
T. COX saves & ree itt ty 47, Commi, London, 
seven doors from Gracechurch-stree 





rices. Oldridge’s Balm—13 
rom the Strand. 
EW and CHEERFUL REGISTER STOVE. 
~—In the construction of the BURTON ree ey STOVE, 
it was the first care of the iovegtes, WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, to 
avail himself of the most valued of vay 2 LAL. in ithe 
of ing, and secondly, so to modify at and alter the 
for the og © as at once to obtain the simplest and most rfect 
combustion. a long series of ex: ments, he has, by the sub- 
stitution Of a roe form of shell for the present clumsy and ill- 
adapted bars, succeeded in ucing a stove which for soft and 
brilliant light, as well as purity and quantity of heat, is far poavens 
his most sanguine aes while for cleanliness and cheerful- 
ness it is utterly unapproachable. Price from 568. to 152. Tel beseen 
in use daily in his Show Rooms; where also are to be seen 


WO HUNDRED and FIFTY STOVES and 
THREE HUNDRED and TWENTY-FIVE FENDERS 
(exclusive of reserved stock), all differing in pattern, forming the 
largest ecoqne® ever collected together. a y are marked in plain 
figures, at p proportionate ose that have tended to 
make his. establishment the most dtetinguished in this country. 
ht stoves. with bronzed ornaments and two sets of bars, 2. 14s. 
toa ing ; ditto, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 5l. 108. 
SL 18.3 bronzed fenders wens oy 78. to 
a: see fenders, from 2. 158. to ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, f ‘rom 2, 158. to 71.78. ; fire-irons,from 1s. 9d. the set to 41. 42.; 
Sylvester rand all other patent stoves, with rad earth-plates, 
yA. AK ranges, which he is enabled to sell at these very re- 
uced chi 
First—| From ‘the enews and ree of his p 
From t! ing made pow we me iti. 
WILLIAM 8. pod awe has —— LARGE onow pocts 





(all commanien ), exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to 

show of GEN P PORNISHING TRON MONGERY tinelud. 
ing Cutlery, Nickel 2 Blver. Plated and J W and 
Brass Bedsteads lassi fied P may 





a 
easily and at once make their oa. 





a beat) free. The money 
returned for every article not 1 ~ 
OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos. ] and 3, 
NEWMAN. STREET ; and 4and 5, PERRY "B-PLACE. 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, for the Skin and 
Complexion, an ORIENTAL BOTANICAL PREPARA- 


v1 
Spots, on Frecen fa —b, ing the Skin from all i healthy 


oT oe ry 

delicacy of t “A Hands and Arma a Dark na the beat ond de dust of 

Summer and Frost, and ng ¥ winds of bf mont and in cases of 

sci rdameln rua han nt Se atc fo 
a v 

—s be wad mt catenaioety Gem 

ROWLANDS' AQUA DORO ‘combines the 


spirituous essences and essential properti esteem 
and valuable exotic —— and» ea rit -4 ome oy 


the ascendan' els ent 22 Sree for 

seat ¥-+-T ee Ge when aud ine 

mouth with a 2 small quantity. }+ gh find aT restsre th th 4° —\ 
sweetness an y— bottle sold by -4* 

LAND & SUNS i HATTON-GARDEN, LON 

Chemists and Perfu os 











[ameSearion, CONSTIPATION, NER- 


OUSNESS, &.—BARRY DU BARRY & C0.’S - 
RESTORING FOOD for INVALIDS and INFAN — 


THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 

the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medi- 
cine, sen rue inconvenience, or expense, as it saves ina, times its 
remedies) for owing bee paw oe Be intestinal, liverand 
bilfous ¢0 rooted, dyspepsia (ind igestion), 
habitual ‘const pation, diarrhos, acidity, heartburn, flatulency, 
eruption = the skin, rheuma- 
tism, gout, dropsy, sickness at the stomach d uring pregnancy, at 
sea, and under a ‘other circumstances, debility in the aged as well 

as infants, fits, spasms, cramps, paralysis, &c. 


s A few out of 50,000 Cures :— 
Cu 0. 71, 0f dyspepsia : from the Right Hon. the Lord Btuart 
de es:—“ I have derived considerable Reva- 
lenta Arabica Food, an ¢ pub- 
lic to authorize the publication of ese lines Stuart de Decies.” 
Cure, No. 49,832 :—* poe kage vie teonitable agony from dys- 
pepsia, nervonen — cough, oan, & flatulency, 
peas a! ckness at the sto ee and vomiti ave remov 
Bet u Barr ’s excellent food.— Maria Jolly. Worthan Ling, near 
Cure, Ne nb :—“ Twenty-five years’ nervousness, constipatio: 
toblontiben, and debility, ‘hon which I had suffered great arene 
and which no medicine could remove or relieve, have been effec 
Barry’s food in a very short time—W. R. 


nervousness, debili 
Lone ore eich m corvent had 4 








with cramps and nai 
sulted the advice of pany, have effectually removed by Du 
Barry’s delicious food in a very short time. I shall be happy to 


ers any Senubties lee. Youn W. Flavell, Ridlington Rectory, 


London Acts :—+Fortoum, Mason & Co., Jn. davai. Ld 


veyors to Her M the Queen ; Hedges & L 

st ; and through all A ble pedi: 
cine venders. In canisters, suitably ked for rit aS and 
with full instructions, Ib. 2a. 6d. ; Sib. 11a. ; 121b. 228.; 
super refined, 5lb. 228. ; 101b. oo "phe 3 101b. and 121b. carriage free, 
on receipt of post-office order.—Barry Du Barry & Co. 77, Kegent- 
street, London. 








r’ YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, >. use Miss GRAHAM'S NIOUKRENE, 
most efficacious Hair ever introduced. It reproduces 
when lost either by disease or decay, prevents its falling 
, effectually checks greyness, ens weak hair, os sus- 
tains its curli A few 


powers under any circumstances. 
use will show its surprising p' in poctactn Gore Jndis- 
pensable ornaments, Whiskers, ios, Price 


free on receipt of 24 penn postage tA by. ELLEN 
JRAHAM, 14, Hand-court, Holborn ndon. ~.. Hamilton, 
(spor says, “ Your Nioukrene has restored my Hair, —en 
ad lost in several patches.”—M 


£ r. Gaskell, a age oe ngs, ait 
irwas rapid), tanniag ey, your prepara‘ as c 
and darkened tt consi ned _ ” ” 


D O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
ae, &c.?—EMILY DEAN’S CRINILENE has 
years established as the only reparation that can be 
relied a upon for the restoration of i hair in baldness from an: 
cause, preventing the hair ee off, strengthening weak hair, and 
checking greyness, and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, 
eyebrows, &c. in three or four. weeks, with py It is an 
elegantly-scented com 28., and will be se! t post free, 
on receipt of ys ps. by Miss DEAN, 37 a, 
Manchester-street, Gray's Inn: road, London.—At home daily, from 
11 till 7, Sundays excepted.—* I have used your Crinilene, and 
have now ag pair of a *—J. L. Hi “It has 
air. —"It effec- 








woes, 


certain], Pt cone my hi » Durham. 
tually checked the L Bae beak 


greyness. ~—L. 





URE NERVOUS or MIND COMPLAINTS. 

—If the readers of the Atheneum who suffer from depression 
of spiri soutien. hend-ache, blushing, yoy fears, unfit- 
ness for ~ Da or society, th failure of 
meer. delusions, s cided thoughts, fear of insanity, &c., will 
call o correspond with Rev. Dr. Wiitrs Moseey, who, out 
22,000 poten 5 Any not 50 uncured who have followed his = 
vice, he will instruct them how to get well without a fee, and will 
render the same service to the friends of the Insane. At home 
from 11 to 3, 18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-squere. 


CURE of 50 YEARS’ ASTHMATIC COUGH 
at the age of 66 by DR. LOCUCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From Mr. Wm. Tomlinson. Bookseller, 15, Stodman-street, New- 
ark.— A lady of this town ys I can refer ed o- to rivately), 
who is now in the 66th y of her age, has bee Micked wi 
most violent asthmatic iat yd since she was ¥ years ue 
For many years she has nstantly under medical atten- 
dance, and all means tried in vain to remove her complaint. About 
two i + ago she ws mee ya sy at the ane apparently 
on the 





grave—to try e icine, which, 
through the a c bless has not only removed her h, 
ber lungs regenerated ; her ite, rest, &c, > 
turned, an: fF I health is wonderfe i improved. w 


Price 18. id, 2s. 9d., and 11s, per box. 


He roUr aod i PILLS an effectual Remedy 
for Sour and ag ATISM.—Extract of a letter from 
at Auctioneers, Winchester, 
jutea"A April 8 8, 1852 * To ‘Professor Holloway.—8ir,—I to in- 
form you that for years I was a sufferer from chronic rheumatism, 
and o' id up for weeks together, unable to move. I was 
attended by the most eminent surgeons here, but o ined no 
relief ; was induced to go into our county hospital. The medi 
treatment there. SrE being of no avail, | left, and commen 
your +t which, Iam happy to say, in a short time me effected o 


Sold by all 





re, and enabled me to resume my empl 





by all f ne me and at Professor Holloway's 
Strand, London. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 





FOR MARCH. 


nv 





ROR enn monn 


THE DUKE AND THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


F. S, LARPENTS PRIVATE JOURNAL IN THE PENINSULA 
DURING THE YEARS 1812, 13, and 14. 


3 vols. 





HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S | AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA. 
‘POET’S DAY DREAMS.’ | By MARIANNE FINCH. 


Feap. 8vo. 63. 


Post 8vo. 108. 6d. 





EARL GREY. 


THE COLONIAL POLICY OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S ADMINISTRATION, 


BARON MUFFLING’S MEMOIRS. 


PASSAGES FROM MY LIFE. | RECOLLECTIONS of the LITERARY LIFE of 
Together with MEMOIRS of the CAMPAIGNS of 1812 and 1814. | MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, 


By BARON VON MUFFLING. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by COLONEL PHILIP YORKE. 


8vo. 148. 


By EARL GREY. 


2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 





| NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


| AUTHOR of ‘OUR VILLAGE, &c. 
SECOND EDITION. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 





a 
es 


téPs, ff 
THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITIO. ...a One Volume (750 pp.), 12s. 


PROFESSOR BROWNE'S HISTORY OF GREEK CLASSICAL 


A New Edition of 


T H E I N I T I A L S. By the AUTHOR of ‘ VISITING MY RELATIONS’ and ‘The FAVOURITE of NATURE.’ 


In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 





1. DAISY BURNS. By Jutta Kava- 


NAGH, Author of ‘ Madeleine’ and ‘ Nathalie.’ 3 vols. 





2. NELLY ARMSTRONG. By the 


AUTHOR of ‘ROSE DOUGLAS,’ 2 vols. 





we) 


. BANNERFORD; or, the VALLEY 


of GOLD. 3 vols. 





4. BASIL. By Wirxte Cox.ins, Author 


of ‘Antonina.’ 3 vols, 





ve 


. MARK HURDLESTONE. By Mrs. 


MOODIE, Author of * Roughing it in the Bush.’ 2 vols. 








6. GOOD in ALL and NONE ALL 


GOOD. By Miss MACKINTOSH, Author of ‘Charms 
and Counter-Charms.’ 3 vols. 


Gor 


LITERATURE. 


| LIFE BY THE FIRESIDE. 





[On Tuesday. Feap. 8vo. 68. 








NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. | VALUABLE HISTORICAL WORKS. 


o > _ — 


.MAJOR STRICKLAND’S 1. BANCROFT.—HISTORY of the 


*TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS in CANADA.’ Edited by AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Vols. I. and II. 30s. 
AGNES STRICKLAND, Author of ‘The Queens of | 4. The Third and Concluding Volume will be published im- 
England.’ 2 vols. 2is. mediately. 








. CAPTAIN the HON. Hi. KEPPEL’S 2. RANKE.—CIVIL WARS and 


* VOYAGE of H.M.S. MZANDER to the INDIAN MONARCHY in FRANCE in the 16th and 17th CEN- 
ARCHIPELAGO.’ 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 36. | TURIES. 2 vols. 248. 








. WANDERINGS THROUGH the 3. MIGNET.— The HISTORY of 


PRINCIPAL CITIES of ITALY in 1850-51. By M. | MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. New Edition. 2 vols. Sv°. 
ROCHAU. 2 vols. 18s, Portraits, 158. 





_LIEUT.-COL. MUNDY’S ‘OUR |4. KAYE.—IIISTORY of the WAR 


ANTIPODES.’ Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. Illustrations, | in AFFGHANISTAN. 2 vols. Syo, 368. 
428. | 








CREASY.—The FIFTEEN DE- 


: | 
is 
> vy vv os 
. LEAR'S ‘JOURNAL of a LAND-| CISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. Fourth Edition. 


SCAPE PAINTER in CALABRIA.’ Royal 8vo. Illustra- | Svo. 158 
tions, 21s, 








he CONQUEST of CANADA. By 


- Mrs. MOODIE’S ‘ROUGHING IT | - =~ AUTHOR of ‘HOCHELAGA.’ Cheaper Re-issue. 


IN THE BUSH.’ Second Edition. 2 vols. Qis. 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 15s, 





RICHARD BENTLEY (Pustisner 1x Orpinary to Her Magsesty). 














Printed by James Hotes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s-court, -lane, inte peri of 3), Autor, je the said veer A send 


Cc 
published by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14in Wellington-street aforesaid ; and sold by all B 
Scotianp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IneLanp, Mr. John Robertson, D: 8 day, M 9, 1853, 
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